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NIGHT. 


Written for the Bostom Pearl. 








J Love the night when darkness teils 
Each sublunary thing, 

And clouds athwart the heavens cast 
The sable of their wing — 

When mountain, tower and forest are 
Half curtained from the eye, 

And seem the visionary forms 
Of giants in the sky. 


Oft on the hillsat midnight hour 
Alone have [I reclined, 

Inviting to my offered brow: 
The hospitable wind. 

Mote than the fragrance of the dew 
Was on its pinions borne ; 

Celestial spirits seemed to come 
And commune with my own. 


I love to meet the tempest there, 
Careering, strong and wild, 
And view the clouds, when lightnings glare, 
Magnificently piled. 
I fancy then my spirit twain 
Companion of the might 
Which shakes the deeply-pillared hills 
And stately monarch — Night. 


I love to hear the approaching rain 
To earth its burden pour, 
And with the deep and stifled sound 
Of distant torrents roar — 
And as it rushes tameless on, 
The grandeur of its sweep, 
Convulsive as the thunder-cry 
Of the rent and surging deep. 


1 love the sea at such an hour, 
When blackened billows rise, 
Dark as the shadows of the night, 

Ascending to the skies — 
With coronals of foam, that seem 
Clusters of burning stars, 
Or bright and glittering jewelry 
On tempest-driven cars. 


Night, | would worship thee and dwell 
A spirit in thy train, 

And course the universe when thou 
In majesty should reign. 

And all creation then would seem 
By angel footsteps trod, 

And every airy note that stirred, 
An utterance of God. 


THE INCENDIARY—A TALE. 
DEDICATED TO THE BOSTON FIREMEN. 


Written for the Boston Pearl. 


; PART IIL—CHAPTER I. 
nd POSURE FSR RREN TED PF Tre Tor ver r Es a 
AxouT two months rolied on, and Autumn had began to curl, 
and shake, and whirl the leaves to the ground. 

Mr. Lambert saw that Henry had become a frequent if not & 
regular visiter; and began to think that possibly Porter’s 
friendship for Bancroft was the shackle on his advancing for 
the affections of Frances. The father resolved to watch Hen- 
ry, and learn if he had the audacity of presuming to his daugh- 
ter’s hand. He had warned her to beware, for he had rot the 
highest opinion of Bancroft’s virtue, from insinuations of Por- 
ter. Hesomewhat regretted his ungentlemanly bearing toward 
Bancroft, on the evening of the burning of Mr. Layton’s house. 
This mingled a kinduess in his thoughts. But, however, 
he could not always feel thus, for he saw the golden time was 
fleeting when he must make a rich harvest for his daughter, 
in her marriage with the gentlemanly and superior Mr. Porter. 
He also resolved to command Frances to attempt more to gain 
the notice of his friend, little understanding that delicacy which 
causes the virgin to avoid, rather than attract those who would 
woo. 

Unbounded was the distress of Bancroft on discovering Mr. 
Lambert’s opposition to his union with Frances. Assured of 
her faith, he knew she also must suffer from the conduct of 
her haughty parent. He would not resign her withont an ef- 
fort; yet he saw no prospect of relief, save through the very 
person in such high favor with Mr. Lambert. From the 
mother of Frances, he could hope nothing; though an amiable 
woman, and holding himself in high esteem, she was disquali- 
fied to have more influence in this than in other affairs with 
her imperious husband. His delicacy made him shrink from 
Porter, as the latter appeared cooled, and had, at various times, 
expressed the highest admiration of Miss Lambert. Henry con- 
cluded to seek him, disclose the truth, and request his necessary 
services. 

‘Now,’ said Porter, as he sat alone in his room, after dinner 
—'‘Now, all my plans are nearly consummated. Bancroft 
will apply to me, which will put him wholly in my power, to 
be used as my tool and my deliverer. Franees Lambert shall 
be mine, for I will prove the report I have spread, about a lady 
being in Henry’s chamberatnighf. Thoughshe doubts it now, 
she will believe it then, and from her offended feelings, will 
yield to her father’s commands, and my love-born entreaties — 
hem! — Then I come in possession of her vast property, by 
which, I can purchase the absence of Bancroft, if not, it can 
bribe for his death. Thus, all things will go smoothly; and I 
shall be the honored —the loved! hem! Stop! That rascal, 
Hawke — why was he not burnt on that night? but I can get 
rid of him — the hangman is ever ready. As for Maria South- 
gate, though she thinks she can force me to wed her by my 
written mariage promise, she will find herself mistaken when she 
learns that such contracts are dissolved by imprisonment. Yet 
I must still her tongue, so Bancroft shall wed her.’ 

Thus golden visions swarmed through the brain of the suc- 
cessful villain, giving to his a joyous tone that was a 
stranger. A bright glow of happiness was upon him, which the 
innocent usually enjoy, and which, alas! the wicked can some- 
times feel on the fruition of their diabolical plans. 

The door opens —enter Mr. Carnes. ‘I have come, sir,’ 
said he, ‘to state that the bank has refused to answer your draft, 
and has protested your note.’ 

His business over — he disappeared. 

‘The devil!’ thought Porter; 
banks refuse facility, and I have three notes to pay to-morrow. 
By Jove! I must raise money somewhere. Let ’s 
long face — Mr. Lambert — ah — hem! —that’ll do!’ 

Bancroft found Porter apparently engrossed in reading. 
latter arose on Henry’s entran 
handed a chair. 


system 


‘whatam I todo? All the, 
see—ah! | 
The | 


ce, and with great urbanity, | 
He saw something prognostic in Bancroft’s | 


face, and therefore, wishing to _ him, that himself might | 


collect his subtlety, he hurried 
glad to see you here, once more. 
fectious, you so avoided it. down —-sit down. 
alive! what ’s the matter? You are not a stranger here, 
though you have been so long absent.’ 

The object of the visit was stated. 
— seemed to commiserate — placed one hand over the back of | 
his chair—shaded his brow with the other, while his elbow 
leant on the table. Looking his companion full in the face, he- 
observed —‘ A bad predicament, Harry. She is a fine girl, | 
and I do not wonder at your feelings. The father, you know, | 
1S Very tenacious of any stand he takes, especially when backed 
by such a prejudice as he now entertains.’ 


- exclaimed — 


‘Well, Harry — 


Sit 
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I began to think my room in- | 
Why man | 


Porter looked thoughtfal | 
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| self over his countenance. 


| lion, his cage.” 
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‘You have much influence with him, and I trust to your | 


| friendship.’ 


‘Um,’ murmured Porter with an inclination of the head — 
‘You know I have every right to presume to her hand. What } 


do you expect of me?’ 


Utter dismay filled the heart of poor Bancroft and spread it- 
Porter watched every change, and 
learned the great value of the service he could convey. To 


| again excite Henry’s hope, he continued — ‘ Yet, I am not dis- 


posed to fully use every advantage I possess, for J, myself, wish 


} aid and charity, sometimes.’ 


Henry grasped Porter’s hand with great warmth, exclaim- 


| ing, while mingled gratitude and desire gleamed in his eyes — 
| You will forego all claim upon her ? “My friend, 1’— 


‘Be not too hasty in your conclusions,’ said the friend, slowly 
withdrawing his hand. ‘It would be a great sacrifice for me 
to relinquish my hold. You know her worth, beauty, virtue 
and pecuniary expe ; you know, also, my financial con- 
cerns have suffered much by the great fire at New York. O, 
Henry ! how cramiped is our action when we are poor. Then, 
our very will to serve others is but a torture to ourselves. 
Void of action— confined, it tears our bosoms, as a straitened 
Possessing an acquired, but settled hatred of 
his race, Porter loved totorture, as well as bend men to his pur- 
poses. He calmly continued —‘Not looking for this uncalled 


| preference on the father, I introduced you to the daughter with 


the good hope of your advancement in wealth as well as happi- 


| ness — be calm, sir—for I had no pecuniary wants, and as for 
ja wife—you know what my sentiments on women were ; 
| what they are is wholly owing to intercourse with Miss 
|; Lambert.’ 


The contest between hope, fear and despair, became quite 
fierce; yet Eienry would not descend to entreat, even at this 
moment. At length, he screamed, more than spake —‘ Is 
there any thing I can do to deserve your gratitude — to bribe 
you to leave your power over Miss Lambert?’ 

‘Why — yes — there is;’ was answered with feigned indif- 
feretice. 

‘Speak! What?’ 

This was the delicate point to which Porter wished to bring 
Bancroft. Still, he feared to disclose his purpose, for he knew 
the noble nature of his companion— scorning, as it did, all 
meanness, and shrinking with horror from all crime. ‘ One 
must betray!’ still rang in Porter’s ears. The truth he admit- 
ted ; and having an accomplice, in extremity, himself would be 
the betrayer. He hesitated — fixedly eyed Bancroft + watched 
every alteration in his face, through all, saw nothing but hope 
and high-wrought expectation. 

‘What shall Ido?’ reiterated Henry. 

‘Can you be faithful ?’ seriously asked the incendiary. 

‘Was I ever dishonest?’ 

This questionable answer put Porter at once back. He re- 
marked —‘ You can be faithfal to Miss Lambert, but can you 
be as honest to me ?? 

‘Is not gratitude a strong passion, as well as love? And 
will it not be able to hold one who will be so deeply obliged — 
owing so unpayable a note? O, John! [ shall be bankrupt 
for life, in feeiing to you, if you bless me in this affair! ay, and 
a broken-hearted one, if you do not,’ ended Henry, hiding his 
face in his hand. 

The incendiary hoped for no better chance to state his proposi- 
tion. Now, Bancroft, let thy virtue stay thee, for the devil 
tempts. Hush—he speaks! ‘There has been many fires of 
late — the work of incendiarism.’ 

‘It isso reported. You grieve at the success’ — 

‘Grieve! I rejoice,’ shouted Porter, springing from his chair. 

‘ Rejoice!’ echoed Henry, searcely believing his senses, 

‘ 5ai > 

Teatest € 3 10 sstre, suddenly 
taken rity his feelings, made them rebound with great vigor, 
and, for a moment, completely overpowered his judgment. 
‘The public has injured me, and I follow my revenge with the 
devotedness of love. I vowed that days and nights should be 
witness of public agony. Have I not succeeded in my plan for 
the unending pang ?’ 

* What plan — injury?’ 

‘A plan to work my revenge secretly! but crackling, writh- 
ing flames — jars of demolished buildings, tell I labor effectu- 
ally. True, the cursed firemen have at times defeated my ends 
—the tattling printers have escaped my vengeance, and that 
cursed — double-cursed Court House, in which I was sentenced, 


| yet stands, despite of my endeavors ! still, I will catch all — the 


whole of them upon the hip. What injury —youask. “Heav- 
ens! if you knew me when a boy, you would not ask. My 
limbs have not been torn, it is true —for that is not modern 
cruelty; the refinement of our day is imprisonment — hideous 
—solitary — horrible! Ah! Those three days of dungeon- 
fare did more harm for Boston, than all the justice for my deed 
they satisfied. Undisturbed in my thoughts, they progressed 
till I became —a demon. O, Henry! Henry! how I have en- 
vied you those beautiful feelings that make youth, bliss, and 
manhood, life. More —I should not care, had my body been 
disjointed — degraded to the vilest offices, and my spirit had 
not been contaminated — deeper sank from its high possession 
of sublime thoughts and emotions, by the society of those earth- 
rejected felons whose only joys were bestial.’ 

Bancroft sat speechless with astonishment. After Porter 
paused, he half rose, but resumed his chair, on seeing another 
sudden and wild change in the incendiary. 

‘Ah!’ cried the latter —‘ Did you swear? Where ’s the 
bible? No! where ?—here! swear—swear that you will 
not reveal! swear you wil aid me in my revenge — swear!’ 

He saw nothing auspicious in Henry’s countenance. 

*Stop! stop!’ continued he--‘I hurry. You wish me to 
Swear eternal secrecy.-- 





Why hesitate ? 
Swear you will aid me in my duty of revenge. 


You wish me to drop all claim on Frances ? 


| Perhaps you do not like that bible ?’ 


Still silent? | 


He went toa case of drawers, drew forth a double-barrelled | 


pistol, and in an instant thrust it to Henry’s breast, whoshrank, 


| more from the swiftness of Porter’s action, than fear. 
‘or you are dead. Look you! she | 
Now, she | 


‘Swear!’ cried Porter, 


shall knee] — beg -- entreat me in utter prostration of soul and | 


but she shall not be answered, if you escape this | 
| weapon — if you swear not now.’ 


‘IT will take no oath,’ said Henry, calmy —‘Isee much dif- 


ference between dying with a stained and a clear conscience.’ 
Porter, more apt to use intellectual than physical weapons, 
and wishing to avoid the extreme of action, observed —‘ You 


| have given a written marriage promise, have you not ?’ 


‘One has been extorted from me,’ said Henry, touching the 
d his arm. 

‘I will guarantee Miss Lambert to your hands, without after- 
trouble, if you will swear.’ 

I will take no oath,’ 
chair. 

‘Sit! Sit!’ cried his villainous opponent —‘ My finger 
! it may touch the trigger too hard. Excite me no 
more! Com me *— softening in his manner-- while his cheek 
paled, for he saw Henry was firm —‘ Come, forgive my enthu- 
siasm; take the oaths and I will willingly waive all claim on 
— Lambert : 

kill you?’ stuttered Porter, prompted at times to 
fire, but withheld by a thought of the future. 

‘Act your pleasure,’ red Bancroft, who in his turn be- 
came ruler, for he saw the craven spirit of the incendiary 
through his bold carriage. 

‘Will you swear secrecy —I will not ask your aid,’ said 
Porter, relinquist his chief object. 

‘You spoke of the marriage promise, are you going to make 
atoolofthat? I see you can be of no service to me, now, with 
Miss Lambert. By that promise, 1f I wed her, I shall bring her 
also into trouble.’ 


answe 


Porter started as he saw his power diminish, and anxious 
now to escape from the power of his intended prey, said hastily 
— ‘I can save you; I, too, have a marriage promise.’ 

‘You!’ 

‘We are old acquaintances.’ 


said Bancroft, rising in wrath from the | 





| 


i 


rake, unlawfully!’ 





wear?’ 

jeveme.’ And the incen- | 
incautionSly laid fown the pisto! as Bancroft 
ced searching B secret niche among pa- | 


j his haste 
hoped, and commen 
pers. 

‘You re it is good,’ said UW@ry, rising from his chair. 

‘Good! see for yourself; some 
the less valid; for she has no pa O nullify it,’ said Porter, 
smiling, and put the document into is pocket. 

‘Will you swear?’ asked Henry 

‘Yes.’ 

‘“Well—give me that paper,’ 
grasping the pistol. 

‘O, Harry! do not jest,’ said t 
through his fear and chagrin. 

‘ No, sir, no jesting — no blusterimg. 
contract. 

‘Will you rob a man in his own 
ter, raising his hand to his pocket. 

‘IT will take means from a villai 
villainous combination.’ 

Porter doggedly handed him the 

‘Now, down on your knees — ral 
—putiton thebible. Nowsolemnl 
is good for all purposes to hold MagaSouthgate as your bride.’ 

Porter knelt —the oath was ca ; Bancroft worded it,as 
he thought best, holding the pistol s¢Porter could not grasp by 
any sudden effort. ‘Iam satisfied,’baid Henry, at the end. 

‘You are a robber,’ said the distomfited, ‘more in sorrow 
than anger,’ and much more in fearghan either. 

‘Never mind,’ said Henry as he retiring —‘ I held not 
the weapon to your breast, or ev@ gnce threatened. Your 
fears, you subile coward, mastere d made you2ascribe to 
me an evil purpose, for the pistol. ould not tread on such 
a worm! You are so very small pow, in my estimation, it 
seems I could press you into a gnft’s mouth, and crush you 
both on my thumb, Good bye, sir., } 

Bowing, he threw the pistol on th floor, and closed the door 
after him. His last gaze on Portefrevealed him standing in 
the centre of the room — a petrifiedfigure of an agony of mor- 
tification. 
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"villain, trying to laugh 

Give me that marriage 
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CHAPTER II. 
The combat deepens — @, ye brave! 

About the same hour of the saméday of the events in the 
preceding chapter, an incident aroysed Mr. Lambert’s suspi- 
cion of his daughter’s complaint, alt hurried him to decisive 
action. In looking over some m4 Frances had selected for 
performance at a soiree to be holdenkt his house, Mr. Lambert 
found a beautiful piece of poetry, bat in the chirography of 
Bancroft— expressive of the caialiionion and situation in 
life. This at once opened the fathérSeyes. He thought that 
clandestine society had been allowed, and that subjects in which 
he deemed himself should be consulted, had been acted upon. 
His pride as overseer of the familygwas aroused. Indignant, 
he sought the boudoir of his daug who was viewing some 
paintings she had about finished. e saw acloud upon his 
brow, and, misapprehending the cause, arose to attempt dispel- 
ling it. ‘Tell me!’ he rudely asked as he approached her — 
‘Whose writing is that ?’ 

‘Mr. Bancroft’s,’ she answered, blushing. 

‘ And you, you hussy, have been indulging him in his foolish 
whims in visiting my house.’ 

‘ Your invitations were as frequent as mine, sir.’ 

‘Do n’t oppose me, you jade! don’t accuse me of your vio- 
lations of the rules of my house! you have been admitting that 
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0, three years old, but not || 


| damn y 


lainons than himself. 


gh — curse yer o} ud 
I 

I al- 

Steady 


e! how d’ y’ spell it? — champai 
eyes! that’s it!—champaign! 
joined the “ 
Ways meant to j’in, an’ now I'm goin’ to keep steady 
boy — how tired lam. Gi’ 
stir to wet my whistle ?’ 
‘How much will satisfy you ?’ 


‘Bring it all out, if you have 


Ha’ n't ve got some ? 
Society — sworn 


ve 
Temperance off from rum 


me some change — why don’ you 


got less than a—hic — than a 


} sh ’ 
| gallon. 


‘How much cash do you want?’ 
‘Say, fif-fif— damned hard word, 
shiners -- come, fork out.’ 


‘Cents?’ 


for mor, er — fil-finty 


* Dollars — my rum-un.’ 


This seemed to Porter like the sound of his own halter; he 


} ferred he had not the sum, and that the wretch would be over- 
| heard by some one in the entry. 


He felt himself perfectly in 
more vulgar, but not less vil- 
He expostulated —‘ you are out of rea- 


the hands of the ‘ small rascal,’ 
son, my friend.’ 

‘Do n’t call me drunk, damn you, I’m in reason, but out 
o’liquor-— haw! haw! haw! ye call me drunk? [I?ll spat yer 
face. Gi’ me some good, round coins —none o’yer bills —2 
know you of old’ 

The incendiary saw that he was wholly at the mercy of his 
brute tyrant, fearing some one would open the door upon them, 
and to get quickly rid of him, counted out the sum demanded, 
and found that he had but four dollars left. 

‘Damn yer! I'll blow ye, if don’t gi’ me more 'n that, as 
Tama gentleman. Yer want to be strung up?’ 

Porter handed the remaining four dollars. 

‘That’s a go-good feller. 1°ll remember you in my prayers.’ 

The drunkard turned as well as he could, to go, and in stag- 
gering tothe door, knocked his foot against the pistol, which 
prostrated him. Uttering many imprecations, he grasped the 
instrument and examined it, saying —‘ Why, I’ve seen this 
before — ha? — when you sot Brattle Square a fire — hic— 
Franklin School ’ouse?? 

‘Nonsense,’ said Porter, with his craft nearly overcome by 
his mixed fear and impatience. ‘O, my fine fellow, get up 
and go.’ 

‘Don’t yer flat-flatter me,’ said the brvte, levelling the pis- 
tol at Porter, and not knowing it was charged. 

‘Don’t touch those triggers. Turn thatmuzzle away,’ cried 
the frightened Porter. 

‘Afraid —ha? damnme. I should n’t have guessed that — 
hie — should n’t have thought it of you,’ remarked the grinning 
monster, sitting upon the floor, and that with love to torture, so 
great in the lower classes, continued — * Now, I'll bet yer this 
fifty —O —fifty-four dollars, that Ill hit the top of the look- 
ing-glass over yer head.’ 

‘My friend — my dear friend, both barrels are load’ — 

‘So much the bet-better; first miss second hits— will yer 
bet ?? 

‘Well, I'll fire first,’ said Porter, advancing to take the pis- 
tol. 

‘No—no!’ and the fellow in drawing back, tumbled over 
and hit the breech upon the floor which mede his finger press 
on both triggers. The pistol exploded —a scream and jingle 
of glass followed. Through the circling and swelling smoke, 
the surprised drunkard saw Porter stagger back — fall — strug- 
gle on the floor — die. 

‘I’ve blowed him now,’ said the sobered wretch, and attain- 
ed his feet. He was for escaping, when an officer grasped him 
at the door, made him re-enter, and asked him for John Porter. 

‘There,’ sullenly pointed the fellow at the crimsoned corpse. 
The red the i F » and proceeded to ex- 
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} Flenry Jest the whole truth of her being a tool of the 


All recagnitions being made, Mr. Layton playfully uporaided 
g¢ at his store as requested, aod offered him 
Bancroft refused the pres 
ase admiration of Bancroft was n 


heck for a considerable amount 
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shall be my sole heir — present 


all 


- shail go smovthly missed — nothing 
missed, save the incendiary and fernal works.’ 

A little, The criminality of Porter was fully 
proved by articles found in his room, by the confessions of 
the wretch Hawke. The latter received the penalty of law, 
and with the body of Porter, was passed over to the physicians 
for dissection. When Miss Southgate heard of the deeds of 


was ashamed to own she 


~ nobody 
his in 
in conclusion 


she had any contract from 
incendiary 
should be brought to light. When Taunter heard of Porter's 
crimes, he totally disbelieved every word which the incendiary 
told him of Maria, and brushed up his whiskers, turned a quid 
of liquorice round his jaws, sucked his ivory-headed cane, and 
concluded to pop the question bluntly, She, humbled in her 


views and expectations, soon formed connection with — the 


| Methodist Church. 


All Porters’ property was discovered to be fictitious 


By 


| shaving and speculating in Eastern lands, he had managed to 
| raise sufficient funds for a genteel appearance. 
| hotes were out and the 


Severe! of his 
Banks refused farther accomodation ; 
the last of his credit had sunk when he paid nature's debt, and 
he sunk — where ? 

The firm dissolved, in which Bancroft was engaged. The 
remaining partner received him as company, willing that his 
business-tact and energy should substitute a capital. The 
French having decided to pay the indemnity bill of the United 
States, brought money to his parents, their being deprived of 
which, had impoverished them. All things go smoothly for 
Bancroft. He lives in his new house on the site of Mr. Lay- 
ton’s old wooden one and says, gentle reader, if you will call 
there, he will show you the handsomest young wife in the city 
of Boston, Good bye. 


From the Western Monthly Magazine 


ISABELLE AND HER SISTER KATE AND THEIR COUSIN. 


Mistakes and misunderstandings are not such, bad things after 
‘Circumstances alter cases.’ 

Every body in the country 
she was an admirable 


all — at least not always so; 
I remember a case quite in point 
admired Isabelle Edmonds, and in truth 
creature just made for admiration and soneteering, and falling 
in love with; and accordingly all the country of was in 
love with her. The columns of every Argus, and Herald, and 
Sentinel, and Gazette, and Spectator, and all manner of news- 
papers, abounded with the effusions, supplicatory and declara- 
tory, of her worshippers; in short Miss Isabelle was the object 
of all the spare ‘ideality’ in all the region round about. Now 
I shall not inform my respected readers how she looked; you 
must just think of a Venus, a Psyche, a Madonna, a fairy, an 
angel, and so forth, and you will have a very definite idea of the 
point. I must run on with my story. Iam not about to chose 
this angel for my heroine, because she is too handsome, and too 
much like other heroines, for my purpose. But Miss Isabelle 
had a sister, and I think I shall take her. ‘ Little Kate,’ for 
she was always spoken of in the diminutive, was some years 
younger than her sister, and somewhat shorter in stature, She 
had no pretensions to beauty —none at all; yet there was 
certain something, a certain —in short, sir, she looked very 
much like Mrs. A. or Miss G. whom you sepenaetpnatiesicn 





~ 
erated father, now felt the tide of teats turned to stone by the 
last accusation. She proudly, but respectfully remarked — ‘I 
hope a friend may frequently visit, without having his honor 
impeached.’ 

‘None of your stiff airs with me, miss! Aint you ashamed 
to put me in such a passion? I am your father —the master 
of this house, and none shall come here, but those I wish.’ 

The daughter owned the truth of his words. 

‘Well, then,’ continued he — why have you admitted him at 
all times— given him your attention, while my friend Porter 
has been neglected ?’ 

‘Mr Porter, sir, has not sought my attention, honorably, had 
I wished to bestow it. I have given Mr. Bancroft no notice 
but what I thought approved by you, and politeness demand- 
ed.’ 

‘None of your respectful coolness, madam. My house can 
hold one less, easier than my family can admit another incum- 
brance. You must receive the addresses of Mr. John Porter.’ 

* Mr. Porter, sir, is a villain! he’— 

‘What! What! stigmatize my friends to my face?’ shout- 
ed the old man, grasping his gray hairs, while with the other 
hand he struck wrathfully upon the table, breaking a precious 
vase, filled with beautiful flowers—‘hark you! Mr. Porter is 
coming to-night —then he shall make offers to you, for now 
I will go and see him. Refuse him at your peril. And as for 
that pennyless devil— mind you! the servant shall kick him 
from the house, if he comes again. These are my solemn 
words — spoken in anger, they are, but youshall abide by them, 
or —leave my dwelling. Impudent hussy! to put me in such 
a passion.’ 

The father rushed from the room. Now, Porter, resume thy 
self-possession — prepare thy cunning, and victory is surely 
thine. 

The pride which upheld poor Frances during this scene to- 
tally forsook her on the exit of Mr. Lambert. Dropping the 
drawings —she knewenot where —she sought the couch — 
placed her hands to her face in utter desolation of spirit, and 
burst into passionate tears, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ACCOMPLICE. 


The male portion of the family were absent, and Bancroft 
would not arouse the fears of the females, and so ke fastened 


right hand was tightly closed, and the other with fingers ex- 
tended, seemed striving to clutch something that would hold 
him to this world. His face was ghastly and hideous the ex- 
pression upon it. Where the head rested, seemed a gulf of 
blood, and the crimson tide had flowed down, matting his hair 
to the fluor. Both temples were pierced, and the bullets had 
passed through the head to the mirror beyond. 

‘A fit place for his death,’ thought the officer —‘ for here 
was engendered the great mischief he performed ; a proper ex- 
ecutioner — the tool by which he performed those mischiefs.’ 

Returning with the officers and aids, in passing the door of 
his own chamber, Henry heard several convulsive sobs. Sur- 
prised, he entered, allowing the officers and sub-officers to pro- 
ceed for the apprehension of Porter, and to secure such things 
as might be found in confirmation of his guilt. On entering 
his room, Bancroft heard a pistol report — surmised whose it 
might be, but what cared he for Porter? His own dear world 
was with him—had sought him. He beheld Miss Lambert 
with her bonnet hanging over her shoulders, and her mantle 
on the floor, leaning on his bed, distractedly weeping. Aston- 
ished at her presence and appearance, he was at first dumb. 
On seeing him, she ran and threw herself into his arms, hid- 
ing her face bedewed with tears, in his bosom. Recollecting 
himself, he strove to calm her, and delicately inquired the cause 
of her visit. With many tears and pauses, she related what 
had passed between herself and father. He was greatly pained 
by the parental cruelty, and, gently leading her to a seat, he 
made many assurances of his faithful love and adequate power 
of protection. This seemed in part to restore her serenity. 
He then recited what the afternoon had developed of Porter's 
character, and she became more collected, fur her chief danger 
was banished; even a heavenly joy was diffused through her 
pure soul, for her former feelings toward that villain now 
seemed stamped with the spirit of prophecy. It was, however, 
with much reluctance she consented to the absence of her lover, 
that he might oversee the proceedings in Porter’s room. 





| sacking of the bedstead — a ghastly figure. 


When he entered that apartment, the corse was laid on the 
The clotted blood, 


but partly removed, gave the pale face, so contrasted with the 


| black hair, a terrifying aspect. 


Bancroft was thunderstruck. 


| He gazed from the dead to the living clustered on both sides — 


| then at the crimsoned floor, and shattered glass 





Porter’s door without by a billet of wood which happened to be 
at hand, and proceeded silently for a proper officer. After the 
departure of Bancroft, Porter stood for many minutes —a be- 
ing petrified, moveless as those profane people of Eastern tale, 
who were changed to marble for their vices. Thus he eae 
», and such loneliness — but le! us hasten on. 
ris nota A rattling is heard at the door, as if of a | 
rson in haste; it opens; in staggers a ragged, disgust- | 
ing, intoxicated object, with face black with bruises, and mudd dy | 
with dirty blood. Porter starts as though a lightning stroke 
had recalled him to life. The wretch approaches him, rais ing 
his paw as if to strike down for a heavy slap and shake of Por- 
ter’s hand, and thickly stamimering and hiccuping, he breaks 
out as he misses his grasp— ‘ D——, my sweetheart, where ’s 
yer hand? My fi-fine fel-fellow! howd’ y'do? Hic—you’ve 
-four hands— hic —curse you! d 3 


—alon 
Port 
blind pe 
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n’t palm off more 'n 
two.’ 
By this time, he had recled and stumbled to the bed, behind, 
in attempting to come toa stand before Porter, whase thoughts. 
1 to the object before him, brought with them a full sense 

onal danger, connected with great pecuniary extortior 


ed with choked utterance -- Well, Hawke, what 
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Boston —curse ‘em, they would n't ride meback. Haw! haw! 

Hic — went to House o’crack-stones to save blowing 
Some-somethin’ to drink.’ 

the fl ow brought up in front of Porter, and eyed 

, but idiotic stare. Trying to expectorate the 

ngue, and, wiping his filthy cuff over 

continued, while his mate still stood in speech- 


haw! 


ver. 


| ble mystery. 


— then at the 
sullen and stupified murderer who stood bound with ropes in 
the niche where the table once stood. The whole was a horri- 


None spake, and the silence of the grave rested 


| throughout the chamber. 


Imagine his surprise when he learned the particulars, and 
knew the pinioned wretch was a co-worker with the apparently 
hi pirited Porter. He raised his thoughts in devout thank- 
| fulness to the Great Protector for his preservation from that 
dreadful gulf of crime into which he was well nigh plunged. 

In looking 
ing behind 
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yamong those present, he saw Mr. Lambert, shrink- 
and striving to avoid his gaze. Upon the old gen 
tleman’s features was depicted a strong sense of debasement 
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* though always declare she is norhandsome. 

It requires a very peculiar talent to be ove looked with a 
good grace, and in this talent Miss Kate excelled. She was 
as placid and as happy by the side of her brilliant sister, as 
any little contented star, that for ages has twinkled on, un- 
noticed and almost eclipsed, by the side of the peerless moon. 
Indeed, the only art of science in which Kate ever made any 
great proficiency, was the art and science of being happy, and 
in this she so remarkably excelled, that one could scarcely be 
in her presence half an hour without feeling ubaccountably 
comfortable themselves. 

She had a world of sprightliness, a deal of simplicity and 
affection, with a dash of good natured shrewdness, that, after 
all, kept you more in awe than you would ever suppose you 
could be kept by such a merry, good-natured litle nobody, Nut 
one of Isabelle’s adorers ever looked at her with such devout 
admiration as the Jaughter-loving Kate. No one was more 
roady to run, wait and tend — to be up stairs, and every where 
in ten minutes, when Isabelle was dressing for conquest: in 
short, she was, as the dedications of books sometimes set forth, 
‘her ladyship’s most obedient, most devoted servant.’ 

But if Lam going to tell you my story, I must not keep you 
all night looking at pictures ; so now to my tale, which I shall 
commence in manner and form following: 

It came to pass that a certain college valedictorian and a 
far-off cousin of the two sisters, came to pass a few months of 
his free-agency at their father’s; and, as aforesaid, he bad 
earried off the first college besides hearts of all the 
ladies in the front gallery at the last commencement. 

So interesting! so poetic! such fine eyes, and all that, was 
the reputation he left with the gentle sex, But, alas poor Ed- 
ward, what did this advantage him, so lung as he was afflicted 
with that unutterable, indiscribable malady, commonly called 
bashfulness?7—a worse nullifier than any ever heard of in 
Carolina. — Should you see him in company, you would really 
suppose him ashamed of his remarkably handsome person and 
cultivated mind. When he began to speak, you felt tempted 
to throw open a window and offer him a smelling bottle, he 
sing affair of it; and as to speaking toa 
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as well as admiration, of the whole family cirele. Afiers 
while, however, he grew quite domestic; entered the room 
straight forward, instead of stealing in sideway — talked off 
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he is thinking of it all the time — he might as well tell me, and 
he shall.’ | 

The next morning Miss Kate was sitting in the little back 
parlor. Isabella was gone out shopping, and Edward was -- 
she did not know where. O, no, here he is— coming book 
in hand into the self same little room; ‘now for it’ said the 


merry girl mentally, ‘I’l) make a charge at him.’ She looked 


up; master , . 4 
the leaves of his book in a very unscholarship manner ; he 


looked out of the window, and then he walked to the sideboard 
and poured out three tumblers of water; then he drew a chair 
up to the work table, and took up first one ball of cotton, looked 
it all over, and laid it down again ; then another, then he picked 
up the scissors and minced up two or three little bits of paper ; 
and then he began to pull the needles out of the needle book, 
and put them back again. 

‘Do you wish for some sewing sir?’ said the young lady, 
after having very composedly superintended these operatioi:s. 

‘ How ma’am, what?’ said he, Starting, and 
upsetting the box, stand and all, upon the floor. 

‘Now cousin, I ‘ll thank you to pick up that cotton,’ said 
Kate, as the confused collegian stood staring at the cotton balls 
rolling in divers directions. It takes some time to pick up all 
ahe articles in a lady’s work-box; but at last peace was restor- 
ed, and with it came a long pause. 

© Well, cousin,’ said Kate, in about ten minutes, ‘ if you can’t 
speak Jcan; you have something to tell me, you know you 
have.’ 

‘Well, I know I have,’ said the scholar, in a tone of hearty 
vexation. 

‘ There’s no need of being so fierce about it,’ said the mis- 
chievous maiden; ‘nor of tangling my silk, and picking out 
all my needles, and upse:ting my work-box, as preparatory 
ceremonies.’ 

‘There is never any need of being a fool, Kate; and Iam 
vexed I cannot say ’-- [a pause.] 

‘Well, sir, you have displayed a reasonable fluency so far ; 
don’t you feel as if you could finish? Do n’t be alarmed; I 
should like of all things to be your confidant.’ 

But Edward did not finish; his tongue clave to the roof of 
his mouth, and he appeared to be going into convulsions, 

‘Well, I must finish for you I suppose,’ said the young lady; 
‘the short of the matter is, Master Edward, you are in love, 
and have exhibited the phenomena this fortnight. Now, you 
know Iam afriendly little body, so do be tractable, and tell me 
the rest. Have you said any thing to her about it?’ 

‘To her? to who?’ said Edward, starting. 

‘ Why Isabelle to be sure ; it’s she, isn’t it?’ 

*No Miss Catharine, it’s yeu,’ said the scholar, who, like 
most bashful persons, could be amazingly explicit, when he 
spoke at all. 

Poor little Kate! it was her turn to look at the cotton balls, 
and to exhibit symptoms of scarlet fever; and while she is 

‘thinking what to say next, you may read the next piece in the 
Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘WE must pass over some five or six days, and again transport 
our readers into the bosom of the mountains West of the fort. 
The village of Xemes was one of the first to which a priest had 
been despatched, and he still kept his station among that peo- 
ple. Frai Jeronimo was a man who had seen seventy Winters. 
Naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, his flock regarded 
him as a father, and every year laid with pleasure their simple 
offerings at ‘his feet. The cruelty of the church militant had 
not touched his spirit, and whatever in his doctrines the igno- 
rant savage could not understand he willingly received with a 
wondering conviction of its truth. 

The house of the priest stood in the centre of the village — 
a large, irregular establishment — the basement story of which 
was tised for store-rooms, and the upper for a dwelling-house. 
A piazza ran round the upper story, and upon this piazza sat the 
frai, with a huge folio before him, bound with brass and brightly 

illuminated, upon which he pored, barnacles on nose, with an 
intense studiousness. 

‘Oye, Rudarina,’ he said, at length, lifting his weary eyes 
from the huge black letter, and addressing a young girl who sat 
by ‘his side knitting, ‘ hear what wondrous things there be in the 
world. Here now doth the good saint, after whom I am unwor- 
thily named, tell of sundry grievous temptations which befell 
him, as also of:sundry wicked soothsayers and magicians whom 
it was his good fortune to defeat and put to shame.’ 

And therewith the old man read a long list of miraculous vis- 
itations, to which his niece listened with reverence to the end. 
It was his only amusement, and she was his only auditor. It 
would have been cruel to suffer a sign of impatience to escape 
her, for it'would have given him pain. And who could give 
pain for a moment to that gray-haired old man, with his calm, 
venerable, intellectual face? Not that black-haired, broad- 
browed maiden, with her great, flashing, yet melting eyes, her 
voluptuous lip, and the smile which continually lighted up her 
face like a sunbeam. 

Rudarina-Comares was in truth a sweet flower to bloom in a 
mountainows wilderness. Her father, Alfonzo Comares, was 
the younger brother of the frai—a man of a high, proud and 
fiery spirit, and never able to understand the feelings which 
prompted his elder brother to incline to the peaceful profession 
of the church. Entering the army early in life, he became at- 
tached to and married the daughter of a French officer who be- 
came his prisoner in the low countries, just before the defeat at 
Dunkirk. War again commenced between France and Spain 
in 1668, when Rudarina was about four years of age, and Cap- 
tain Comares, Knight of Calavera, marched into the low coun- 
tries again, at the head of his company. In storming one of 
those ‘fortresses which had belonged to Spain, but were then in 
the hands of the French, he fell in the breach, leaving his widow 
and child to ‘the care of his brother. The widow did not long 
survive the blow, and Rudarina was left an orphan. From that 
time she had never left her uncle. Under his care she grew up 
to womanhood. Delicately proportioned, and fairer than is com- 
mon with the Spanish maidens, she had all the fire and spirit of 
her father, while the vivacity of the one parent was tempered 
by the habitual dignity and calm grandeur of the other. Under 
the tuition of the fond old man, her education had been rather 
such an one as would befit a student of theology. The now an- 
tiquated systems of philosophy and istry —the vagaries of 
the alchymists, the visions of the metaphysicians, and the recon- 
dite mysteries locked up by the monks from the vulgar, in the 
Latin tongue, had been as extensively looked into by her as Cal- 
deron, Lope de Vega and Cervantes. 

*So you see, my life,’ added the good priest, ‘ that good men 
in every age have had their trials, and that power is given to the 
forces of the King of Darkness to vex and thwart, though not 
to overcome the faithful servant of the Cross. But, speaking of 
magicians, | bethink me now that I heard sundry noises last 
night, which [ thought were caused by that arch-deceiver Ha- 





malchoh. I have observed him for some days busy about the 
village. I fear his advent betokens no good. These poor, ig- 


norant heathens, although in form converted, have still a hank- 
ering after their old rites and religion.” 

‘The women have told me,’ said his niece, lifting her long 
black eyelashes, and glancing carefully around —‘ The women 
have told me that runners from the Nabajo and Moqui barbari- 
ans came to the village this week, and that some new enterprize 
is on foot. They know not what it is, but there are murmurs 
and threats, and last night a council was held, at which Hamal- 
choh presided. 1 fear he is leading them astray, but to what 
purpose and for what end I know not. O, perhaps it betokens 
danger to you!" 

‘Nay, fear not. Ido defy Sathan and his servants. 
meet this Hamalchoh, and drive 
dren.” 

*O, be not rash, uncle. 
our countrymen ? 
foxes.” 

1 will trust to my children 


I will 
him out from among my chil- 


What if they meditate war against 
They are faithless as wolves and cunning as 


They will not touch a hair of 
my head. I have done them no harm, and they love me. But 
here — one of them. The tithes and first fruits of the sea- 
son should soon be forthcoming, fi 
is low. Yet what are Miipimcne oe 
pee Servant of the true 
The approach of one of his parishioners interrupted the con- 
versation. He was a tall, handsome Indian, of a fierce and bold 
countenance, and somewhat sinister expression of eve. He had 
never been a friend of the frai, nor ceased to follow his old faith 
though, like the remainder of his tribe, he had recularly peid 
his dues to the church. Chafintach was the third chief ‘of his 
tribe. Attired in the usual dress of his tribe —a white tunic 
and leggins, with a broad plate of mica upon his breast — his 


long hair braided and wound round his forhead, his wrists 
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eam 


and ancles encircled with bracelets of gold, a bunch of small 
silver links pendant from each ear, a copper tomahawk, and a 
long Spanish knife thrust in his belt, his bow and quiver at his 
! 

his hand — he stalked silently up to the priest. 
The old man rose, and, extending his hand toward him, greet- | 


to the house of his father.’ 

The proud Indian took the offered hand, held it a moment, 
dropped it, lifted his right arm and pointed to the blue sky above 
him, and said — 

‘Chafintach has no father save the Great Spirit. The sky 
is always welcome. Chatintach has a big heart, and it is full of 
thoughts for the good of his people.’ 

‘ Let Chafintach be seated,’ said the old man 
thoughts for the good of his people, so, too, have 4, and we will 
commune together.’ 

‘The mountain bear is never weary. Chafintach will stand 
before the prophet of the stranger. See here. When the Great 
Spirit made the earth, he divided it out among his children. He 
said to the white man, Take you the land beyond the great 
waters, and leave to my red children the ice-mountains and the 
little valleys and the clear streams of water. The Great Spirit 
was good, and his red children were happy. But the white man 
was not contented. His long arms stretched over the big waters, 
and he has come into the country of the red man. 
spoken to the Great Spirit about this matter. He has come to 
us in dreams, and given us sharp arrows, and strengthened the 
hearts of his children. He has said to us, Pay no more tithes 
to the stranger. Let the white man’s prophet go to his own 
land.’ 

‘Chafintach is not the chief of his nation. The servant of 
the true faith will remain among his people, and teach them the 
words of truth.’ 

‘The gray prophet speaks with the words of a child. The 
people have spoken, and they will go with their father and the 
daughter of the white man to the great river which runs toward 
the moon, and will build him a canoe, that they may reach their 
own land. The Xemes will not strike the old man who has 
been kind to them — but he must go. Listen! [ hear the cedar- 
trees quaking with ths echo of a host which comes over the 
mountains. When the fierce Coyvtera comes, he will thirst for 
the blood of the gray prophet and the black-haired maiden. Let 
my brother be wise. Chafintach is not a child, to sing footish- 
ness in the ears of the stranger.’ 

As the savage concluded, he turned and stalked gravely from 
their presence. 

‘Alas! dear uncle,’ said Rudarina, ‘danger is besetting us. 
The Indians are bent upon war. It is even as I feared. They 
go to attack our countrymen. Let us accept of their offer, and 
accompany them beyond this peril.’ 

The old man hesitared for a moment, like one undecided, and 
then a bright gleam of enthusiasm flashed over his face, and he 
answered, as he embraced and kissed the lovely suppliant — 

‘Nay, my dear girl, let us do our duty, and Heaven will net 
forsake us. This Indian has ever been inimical to me, and is 
now, most probably, attempting only to play with the fears of an 
old man, If there be indeed danger, let us meet it for the sake 
of him who died for us and can protect us. Give me my staff. 
I will go to meet these misguided men in council, and trust to 
be able, with God's help, to incline them to the side of duty.’ 

As the maiden rose to do the old man’s bidding, the thunder- 
ing tramp of a steed came echoing through the village, and at 
full speed an armed horseman rode fiercely through the street. 
As he came opposite the house, and caught sight of the maiden 
bending over the old man, he checked his horse so suddenly as 
to throw him upon his haunches, and immediately flung himself 
to the ground, and, leaving ‘his well-tramed animal, rushed up 
the steps of the piazza. The maiden shrank back behind her 
uncle, and, without giving the latter time to recover from his 
astonishment, the latter cried fiercely out, in good Castilian — 

‘What do you here, old man? Know you not that a count- 
less host of wild barbarians is at this moment pouring over the 
mountains into this valley, and that your life is lost if you await 
their coming? Fly, fly and save yourself if you are not tired 
of living.’ 

The old man immediately answered, in a bold, clear tone, 
‘Let them take it. It is in the hands of God. 1 would be an 
unworthy servant of the Cross if I could flee from my post at 
such a moment.’ 

‘Why what folly is this!’ shouted Solyman — for he it was. 
‘Do you imagine that your foolish prayers will avail against the 
arrows of the savage? By Heaven! I hear them already com- 


ing over the mountain, [ have denounced your people a 
abandoned yonr religion, but you at least I would save. 


you remember me? No? "T is well. Some time you may re- 
member me.’ 

‘As Solyman uttered these last words, Rudarina appeared at 
the door of the room into which she had retired. As Solyman’s 
eye fell upon her, he instinctively removed his cap and gazed 
upon her for a moment in silence. 

‘O, sir,’ she cried, persuade my uncle to fice from this place. 
Let him not remain here to die. Do it, and I will thank you 
upon my knees.’ 

‘Hear you that, old man?’ cried Solyman, in a voice that 
made the old man start. ‘ Hear you the voice of that angel, en- 
treating you to forego your doating bigotry, and flee from cer- 
tain death? Come hither. I will show you a sight to make 
your blood run chill.’ 

As he said this, he caught the old man by the arm, and drew 
him to the upper end of the piazza, whence they had a full view 
of the Western mountains and of the valley on cach side of the 
little river. The scene which greeted their eyes was grand in 
the extreme. One whole side of the mountains, and the plain 
to the South, were alive with masses of Indians moving like tor- 
rents into the valley. There came the fierce Coyotera, dressed 
in black garments, armed with the war-club, the sling and the 
bow — the wild Paicet, almost naked, painted black and red, and 
armed with huge battle-axes of sharp stones — the chivalrous 
Eutaw, armed like a knight of olden time, with shields of buf- 
falo-hide, long spears and elk-horn bows, and dressed in gaudy 
colors — the hordes of the Nabajo, marching like a regular army 
—the bands of the Moqui and Suni, white as snow. And as 
they reached the valley they settled down like swarms of bees, 
each band separate by itself. 

As the multitude of savages poured down into the valley with 
fierce yells and a loud clashing of their barbarous instruments 
of music, Solyman watched intently the countenance of the old 
man and of the fair girl, whose hand was now clasped in that of 
her uncle. In the countenance of the priest, religious enthusi- 
asm was strangely struggling with love for his niece, while 
that of the latter was lighted up with an eloquent admiration 
of the scene before her, dangerous to her as it was. Solyman 
gazed upon her long and earnestly, seemingly unconscious of 
every thing that was going on around him. The wild yells and 
loud tumult of the savages increased every instant, while he 
seemed to have forgotten every thing for which he had delayed 
there. 

Rudarina recalled him to himself by putting her hand upon 





| his arm and saying — 
i] ° 
| ‘QO,senor, persuade my uncle to flee from this place. 


What 
| will become of me if he is slain by the savages?’ 
| ‘Answer, man,’ cried Solyman, starting suddenly into fierce- 
| ness. 
| by yon savages, or tied alive to the stake ? 
| for yourself, have some at least for her.’ 
The old man gazed upon her and yielded. ‘ Let us go,’ said 
he. ‘ My life is worth little, but she is young.’ 
Solyman pressed the maiden’s hand to his lips, strode down 


‘Will you remain here to see that fair girl torn to atoms 
1f you have no care 


the steps, and sprang upon his horse and was out of sight in an 
instant. The old man sat down and again busied himself with 


| the barbarians. Some ten minutes had clapsed, when a sudden 
| piazza. They stopped for a moment at the sight of two persons 
| of a nation so hateful to them, and then uttered another loud 
yell of triumph. At this moment Rudarina caught a gli 
| Solyman, issuing from the camps of the barbarians, followed by 

about a dozen of the Nabajo. 





She waved her handkerchief in 
the air, and Solyman at the sight put spurs to his horse and 
dashed like an arrow toward the village. In the mean time the 
Indians sprang upon the old man. He struck one of them to 
the floor with his big folio, but was instantly seized and pinion 

ed by the others, who then rushed upon the maiden. Two of 


Her arm was lifted; somet 





|| them grasped her at once. 
tered in the air, and one of them staggered back. J 


freed her from the second, and at the moment Solyman ap 
He dashed the 





Indians aside, threw one of them 


They 


among them. 
over the piazza, and motioned the rest to their camp 








obeyed in silence. He then unbound the old man, and approach- 
| ed the maiden to inquire if she was hurt. One of the savages 
was already dead. and the other lay bleeding copious!y witha 
wonnd in th neck i 
‘You are a brave soldier, and deserve to be free, he obser 





| to her. 
i} 


‘Tama soldier's daughter, was the reply 


back, and his war-club, spiked with the points of deer-horns, in || 


him with the paternal phrase, ‘ My son Chafintach is welcome | 


and the earth are the house of his father, and in that house he | 
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| °T is well,’ said Solyman. ‘You have now no time to lose 
i] I have ordered your servantto bring out your mule. You will 








| his folio, while his niece continued to watch the movements of 
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drove him to it. 


because it ‘knew s 


| . i | 
| yell rang near them, and half a dozen Coyotera sprang upon the | 


| gambols of his felle 


mpse of || 





; enemies and yillains—to discover that he 


——— ——— — | 


ride together. These faith) Indians will conduct you to a 
place where you will be safe, Follow them implicitly, and be. 
There is your conveyance,’ 
. R ide 


juesuons,and you 


lieve me no harm will befall you 
ek mule 


he added, as an Indian appeed, leading a sk 
on swiftly, and look not behad you. Ask n 








are safe.” 
In a moment more they yere out of the village 
gazed after them till they wee out of sight, and then mounted 


his horse and rode swiftly to he camps 
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THE MUSICAL PROFESSION, 














Wr n feth bn Pearl 
Tue presence of so brillinnta star in out musical hemisphere, 
as the genileman w! E. 
Horn, arrests our attention, the 
musical profession. 
It must be atm hat tk delicht wl y individual 
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and civilization affurd to met classes, and the taste for intel- 





lectual pleasures growing od of these two causes have brot 





the science into Its cultivation, however, will, 
rank, quality and standing 


gencral rec wst 
in a great measure, depend won the 
1@ protessors,many of whom are more or less 
h the orchesua. As the propagation of the art 
great degree spon them, it is desirable both for 
amateurs that their intercourse should be pre- 
served by the surest and safst ties. 

All who enter the professpnof music should have an especial 
regard to two material fads: — first, that it isa liberal art, 
and requires in its professg§ the aid of a liberal education, as 
much as the the other profesions; aud second, that as the pro- 
fession is sure to be associited more or less intimately with 
gentlemen of enlarged acquirements, it is essential to its pros- 
perity, that the minds of ts professors should be trained to 
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to unite with him: but, before the time arrived, 
that his grandfather was an Irishman. Now 
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mplished. Rowland could t gre when 

ast t on nd the fair Angela was not displeased 

his attentions, e moon was up, and the hour of ten 

had arrived before she thought of calling for herbonnet, As 

Rowland was the only gentleman present, it devolved op hum 
to ‘see he »’ When he felt her soft rounded arm, press- | 
nz against his side, as smooth and swelling asa fat oyster to | 
an epicure’s throat, his bluod thrilled, and histemples throbbed. | 





» distance without speaking 
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in, when he first commenced as | 
He turned and looked 


He walked son 
cleared his th and — spat on the ground. 
look 
him to say som 
the time. As a natural consequence, th 
The pure, expressive liquid blue of Angela’s glowing orbs 
k pupils of the youth, and his heart was 
He was farther from speaki: But An- 
cela was not so. The soft feelings were natural to her — her 
heart was hke a lump of butter swimming in milk toast — it 
was envirened with tenderness. Therefore, she was able to 
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| speak, notwithstanding the reciprocal impression which that 


elegant pursuits and attainnents, as well as toa just sense of | 


what is due to character, independently of particular science. 
If such are the facts, and hey are capable of demonstration, 
they are indispensably necessary to the advancement of a pro- 
fessional reputation, as wellas to the removal of those preju- 
dices, which with more or bss justice obtain against the intro- 
duction of musicians into that intimacy with the world, to 
which persons of infinitely lower standing in intellectual 1e- 
finement are commonly adgitted. It is indispensibly necessary 
thata collegiate establishmmt should be provided for the edu- 
cation of youth designed for the musical profession. It is 
conceived superfluous to aitempt a labored proof of the pro- 
priety of this: the object of the writer is to assist in attracting 
the attention of profession eminence and public patronage 
toward so important a measure for the happiness of the talent 
engaged in promoting a pursuit now universal, and a pleasure 
that has become a principal share of the amusement of all ages 
and all classes. 

Iam not a muscian, bui I have been a deeply interested 
witness of the innocence and the purity of mind, the practice 
of the art has contributed to preserve, as well as of the happi- 
ness in which it has enabled Jarge families to participate. I 
have also observed that music, supported by other liberal attain- 
ments, has frequently formed the best introduction to the best 
company; and I have as uniformly seen that even in connec- 
tion with great particular talent, if unaided by general accom- 
plishments and a well trained mind, it has led to dissolute habits, 
and the ultimate ruin of its professor. 

There are among musicians, as among other classes of artists, 
various degrees of proficiency both in acquaintance with their 
own, and with other sciences. The principal employment of 
professors in the old world is amorg princes, the nobility and 
the gentry. In our own country, the patrons of musical pro- 
fessors are the liberal and educated, and, of course, as their 
intercourse is frequently of a more familiar nature than one 
would at first perceive, their acquirements must at least bear 
the outward stamp and mark of polished manners and demeanor. 
Great musicians are rarely content without extending their 
personal acquaintance to the science of other countries. It is 
very rare to meet a professor of the first class who has not 
visited Italy, Germany, France, and even Russia. Abroad, 
they are received into even higher esteem than in this country 
or in England, because music is more generally cultivated, and 
because the nobility are almost uniformly performers. Hence 
musicians are commonly known in person to foreign princes, 
end, Gynzesepnt.with the lenguages and usages of foreign 
of the other knowledge they thus acquire. It would be thought 
adisgrace to a musician not to understand the history and 
theory of his art, and these lead to a more universal knowledge 
of historical subjects, which, though not immediately connected 
with music, are caught up in the reading indispensable to per- 
fect them in their own science. 





Music is ecclesiastical and dramatic. It is practised in the 
first cathedrals, churches, and theatres in the world. Hence 
musicians pick up the scattered notices of taste in architecture 
and painting, with which the atmosphere of music abounds. They 
are naturally led to the society of artists in general, for talent is 
gregarious. Hence this taste receives a decided direction, and 
they imbibe 4 love for the sister professions, and a more correct 
idea of the principles of taste, orally as well as practically 
demonstrated, than is commonly accessible to men less gifted 
than themselves. ‘This direction is improved agreeably to the 
disposition of the man ; bat the result is a mind accomplished 
in a degree far above that of the mere mathematician, the mere 
philologist, or in short, above that of any men whose opportu- 
nities are not far above the ordinary abilities and means of life. 
Thus music connects its professors with taste, with science, and 
with languages, with manners, with elegance and with rank — 
and dull indeed, must he be, whose genius will not take the 
high polish which such collision can hardly fail to offer. If 
instances be desired I could give many of both males and fe- 
males, who, to a profound technical knowledge of the theory 
and practice of the branch of the profession they are especially 
devoted to, add a competent acquaintance with the powers of 
instruments, are generally erudite in the musical learning 
of ancient and modern times, and possess the power of 
speaking and writing correctly the French, the Italian, and the 
English languages. One or two musical professors I can 
cite, who, in addition to these accomplishments, have a res- 
pectable acquaintance with the Greek, the Latin, the German, 
andthe Spanish. I can furnish the names of musicians who 
study astronomy, and I know many whose reading in belles- 
lettres is both classical and extensive. 

[To be continued.] 
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THE SUSPICIOUS MAN. 

Row.anp Finn came into the world as an informer goes into a 
radical caucus. His sole object here was tu find mankind 
was born to be 
miserable and that nobody was to be trusted. When he was 
first seated on his father’s knee, he gave the old gentleman such 
a look that he came near being disinherited in swadlinz clothes. 
The child was comely enough, and no one would find any fault 
with the urchin, if he had not been disposed to find 
every body else. Even his mother was regarded witha side- 
long glance, and he would not touch the breast until hunger 
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Every one thought the child would not live, 
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gaze had made upon her. 

©The moonbeams lie vpon the foliage like thin gauze spread 
over the face of a slumbering babe,’ said she. 

‘Babe!’ eried Rowland arousing himself. Angela blushed as 
red as a corsair’s flag, but quickly rejoined —‘ Do you know 
why the moon’s beams are called *‘ malignant?’ It does appear 
to me’ — 

‘Yes, extremely’ --interrupted Rowland, ‘it is the pleasantest 
time to walk. But I must confess that I never felt it so until 
to-night.’ 

Angela knew that this was a compliment, but partly to appear 
insensible to it, and partly because she wished it tocome a little 


more direct, she said — ‘ The late shower has laid the dust. It 


’ ? 


is a very pleasant evening.’ ‘ Pleasant! It is glorious! 
Rowland —‘ though the praise is about as much due to the 
evening as was the credit of raising a dust to the fly on the 
coach-wheel.’ 

And yet the moon assjsts in making it pleasant,’ persevered 
Angela. ‘ We can hardly praise the moonlight without prais- 
ing the evening.’ 

‘Milton compares Eve to the blushing morn, or something 
like it, said he —‘ when I praised the evening, I was making 
comparisons too. Angela!’ 

She looked up. Rowland pressed her arm more closely. It 
trembled within his. 'Fhere was interesting talk between them, 
before they reached her father’s house. 

Rowland returned home the nextday. He was observed to 
call often at the post office, and to write a great many letters. 
At length it was rumored about that our hero was on the eve 
cf being united to'the fairest, ‘ wisest, discreetest, virtuousest’ 
girl in M It was soon no secret; and Rowland’s frequent 
visits to his distant auxt were food for mirth in the young par- 
ties which he frequented. The young ladies no longer tried to 
‘behave pretty’ before him. Their languishing glances were 
withdrawn. He was considered ‘ as good as a married man.’ 
The important moment at length arrived. Uncles, aunts, 
cousins, and half-cousins got into a gig, and Rowland drest in 
his best, sat in their midst, like a calyx surrounded by its petals. 
They all arrived, safe and sound, at M——, and Rowland 
sought the house of his dearie O! When he entered, she was, 
woman-like, showing her wedding garments to a female ac- 
quaintance; she dropped them, and ran to embrace Rowland. 
But his embrace was cold — his language was distant. A letter 
had fallen from the folds of the shawl which she had dropped. 
It lay on the floor. The supercription was uppermost. Ie 
knew the handwriting. It was from a young man in his native 
town. He soon left the house. He took stage privately and 
returned home. He was soon missed. The wedding of course, 
was deferred. A week passed, and his relations followed him. 
Angela never heard from Rowland again. She descended, 
broken-hearted, to the grave. ‘ Well, said the identical young 
man, who had written the letter, I learn, Rowland, that your 
cherub is gone. I willsay thatshe is prompt pay — I sold her a 
atebdaemnenycidacoanutmanesne suphsaateneutentemnpeianiamepeuinemeanett 


ee es ye 


cried 





more!’ cried Rowland, clasping his hands. ‘ Tell me not that 
she was true! I have murdered the only being that I could ever 
love. Fool that I was, common sense might have told me that 
you never saw her!’ 

Rowland Finn is in the Asylum at ——. 
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Axotition Tracts — now tury work. — We have read Shep- 
pard Lee, a work by the way for which we are not obliged to 
the publishers. That should be reason enough, according to 
the received code, to induce us to condemn it, but we happen 
in this one case to be remarkably honest and conscientious, and 
in that praiseworthy frame of mind, have no hesitation in com- 
mending it as one of the best books of the season. Sheppard 
Lee’s narrative purports to be the autobiography of a man who 
possessed the singular power of animating any dead body he 
could find, how, is sufficiently explained in certain inuendoes at 
the conclusion of the book. One of the bodies tenanted by him 
was that of a philanthropist who was kidnapped and carried 
South on a speculation by a Yankee pedlar. Just as he had be- 
come convinced there was no escape —just as the sovereign 
people had crowned Judge Lynch — but let Sheppard tell his 
own story. 

‘Seeing this I became horribly frightened — indeed, so much 
so that I was incapable of observing properly what ensued. 
* * * But what I remember better than all, was a spectacle 
that soon attracted my attention, being nothing less than the 
apparition of five or six stout negroes climbing up a tree hard 
by, dragging a rope after them, and tying it round a branch; all 
which they executed with uncommon spirit and zeal, shaking 
their fists at me all the time, and calling me a‘ cussed abolition- 
ist.’’ 


The rope ready, and all things prepared for hanging the vic- | 


tim, the next step was to decide on his fate, which was done by 


At length he | 
ela had | 


i} 
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ing hin whip in hand, with all his might) Ty 
thing was, however, that Governor — 


wonder of the 
for Ural was the felow's 
name — had in his hand a pamphlet, or shect of printed paper 


the contents of which he was endeavoring both to convey to } 





* 
companions and to illustrate by those ridiculous ant The 
contents of the paper were varied, for varied also was the propre 
sentahon 

‘Dah you go, nigga!’ be cried, leaping as if from a Mow 
slap on ¢ leg, bit righton'e shin’ yah, vah, yah r ‘ 
ch-ch-ch-ch-ah' chah, chah, mawsa O, & h 
dat de way he whip a nigga Phen pausing a moment, aad 
turning a leaf of the book, he fell to leaping again, crying 
‘What dat + Rose? what you been doin’? steal 
sugah 
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Then came another scene. ‘Yah, vah, yah '— what de 
Massa Maja kickin’ de pawson! | say, whaw Pawson Jim? you 
Jim pawson, he-ah you git ‘em!’ And then another —* Lorry 


gorry, what he-ah? = Tle-ah a nigga tied up in a gum — 
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ballot. Just at this interesting moment, one of the negroes on | 


the tree saw fit to fall head first and break his neck ; and an op- 
portunity of escape was created which the trembling abolitionist 
was not slow to improve. 
stumbled upon a party of negroes, who were carrying off the 
body of their dead comrade, which body they dropped instanter, 
and singing out ‘ He-ah, mossa John!’ and He-ah, mossa Dick- 
ey !’ joined in the pursuit. Sheppard doubled his pursuers and 
reaching the body of the dead negro, said, half to himself, and 
half to the insensible clay, ‘ It is better to be a slave than a dead 
man; and the scourge, whatever romantic persons may say to 
If thou 
art dead, my sable brother, yield my spirit a refuge in thy useless 


the contrary, is preferable, at any time, to the halter 


body!’ 


He had all but escaped, when he | 


When Sheppard Lee again waked to consciousness, he found 


There he laid some time — 
for a broken neck is no joke, even to a slave 


himself a sick negro, in a hovel. 


Retaining a 


por- 
tion of his philanthropic notions, he was afraid of scourging, and 
all that sort of thing, with which the pencils of those who never 


exaggerate have colored their pictures of the condition of slaves 
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& nigga fay-ah play! ‘ 
*When de white man con to sles ¥, y. 
Lorra-gorr! he licky ) 

‘ Gib a nigga fay-ah play! 

And so he went on, describing and acting what he affected 
lo read, to the infinite délight of his companions, who, ceasing 
their work, crowded round him to snatch a peep at the paper, 
which, { observed, no one got a look at without jumping back 
immediately, rubbing his sides, and launching into other antics, 


| in rivalry with Governor. 


1 was moved with curiosity to know what they had laid their 
hands on, and I descended the bank to solve the my stery. The 
paper had passed from the hands of Governor to those of a tel 
low named Jim, or Parson Jim, as we usually called him: for 
he was fond of praying and preaching, which he had been al- 


| lowed todo until detected in a piece of roguerya few weeks be- 


fore, by Master Major, who, beside putting a check on his cler- 
ical propensities for the future, saluted him with two or three 
kicks well laid on, on the spot. It was to this personage and 
his punishment that Governor alluded, when he cried,‘ Wiat 
he-ah? Massa Maja kickin’ de pawson!’ as mentioned above 
Although a great rogue, he was a prime favorite among the ne 
groes, who had a great respect for his learning ; for he could 
read print, and was even thought to have some idea of writing. 
This fellow was employed, on the present occasion, at the ox- 
cart; and, as it is no part of a slave's system to do the work of 
others, he had been silting apart, singing a psalm, while the 
others were loading his cart; and apart he had remained, until 
a call was made upon him to explain so much of the paper, be- 
ing the printed portion, as Governor could not. ‘The paper, it 
is here proper to observe, had been found among the boards and 
scantling ; though how it got there no one knew, nor was it ever 
It was a pamphlet, or magazine, | know not which 
—and the name I have unfortunately forgotten — containing, 
beside a deal of strange matter about slavery, some half a dozen 


discovered. 


or more of wood-cuts, representing negroes in chains, under the 
lash, exposed in the market for sale, and I know not what other 
situations; and it was these which had afforded the delighted 
Governor so much matter for mimicry and merriment. There 
was one cut on the first page, serving as a frontispiece ; it rep- 
resesented a negro kneeling in chains, and raising his fettered 
hands in beseeching to a white man, who was lashing him with 
awhip. Beneath it wasa legend, which being, or being deemed 
explanatory of the picture, and at the same time the initial sen 
tence of the book, Parson Jim was essaying to read ; and thus 
it was he proceeded : — 

‘ T-h-e, the — dat 's de; f-a-t-e, fal —de fat; o-f, ob — de fat 
ob; t-h-e, de — de fat ob de; 8-l-a-v-e, slave —de fat ob de slave. 
My gorry, what 's dat ? 
hends dat.’ 


Brederen,} can't say as how | mispre- 


‘Yah, yah, yah!’ roared Governor; ‘plain as de nose on 
your face. Why, 
gorry, you dumb nigga, he mean — massa, dah, is whipping de 
fat out de nigger. Whip de fat 
out. 


De fat ob de slave—what he mean, heh ? 


Dem hard massa dat-ah, heh ? 
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* Let me read it,’ said I. 
* You read, you nigga! whar you larn to read?’ 
friend. 


cried my 
It was a question I could not well answer; for, as | 


| said before, the memory of my past existence had quite faded 


from my mind ; nevertheless, | had a feeling in me as if | could 
read; and taking the book from the parson, I succeeded in de- 
ciphering the legend —‘Tur Farr or tur Stave.’ 

‘Whaw dat?’ said Governor; ‘de chain and de cowhide ? 
Does de book say dat’s de luck for nigga? Do n't b'leeb 'm; 
dem lie ; Massa Cunnel nebber lick a nigga in 'm life.’ 

The reading of that little sentence seemed, | know not why, 
to have cast a sudden damper on the spirits of all present. 
Until that moment, there had been much shouting, laughing, 
and mimicking of the pains of men undergoing flagellation 
Every picture had been examined, commented on, and illustra- 
ted with glee ; it associated only the idea of some idle vagabond 
or other, winning his deserts. A new face, a new interpreta- 
tion was given tothe matter by the words I had read. The chain 
and scourge appeared no longer as the punishment of an indi- 
I he 
laughing and mimicry ceased, and [ beheld nothing around me 
but blank faces. 


vidual; they were to be regarded as the doom of the race 
It was manifest, however, that the feeling 
was rather indignation than anxiety ; and that my friends looked 
upon the ominous words as a libe! upon their masters and them- 


selves. 
‘ What for book say dat?’ cried Governor, who, from being 
the merriest, had now become the angriest of all; ‘ who ebber 


heard of chain a nigga, escept nigga runaway, or nigga gwyin’ 
Who ebber hear of lash 


escept nigga sassbox, nigga thief, ni 


down gin’ will to Mississippi ? an 





rga drunk, nigga Lreak 
hoss’ leg?’ 


‘ Brudders,’ said Parson Jim,‘ this here is a thing what is 





‘portant to hear on; for blessed be Gorra-matty, there is v 


men what writes books what is friends of the Vaginnee nigyur.’ 


‘ All cuss’ bobbolitionist,’ said Governor, with sovereign con- 








tempt—‘ don't bleebin'm. Who says chain nigga in Vagin 
nee? who says cowhide nigga in Vaginnee de slave! 
Cuss' lie. Ant J slave, hah? Who ch nor? who 
licks Gubbe'nor? Little book big lie ! 

And ‘ little book big lie!’ echoed all, th. The 
parson took things more coolly He rollec hitched up 
his collar, stroked his chin, and suggesting th propricty of 
reading a little farther, proposed that ‘ brudder Tom, who had 


an uncommon good hidear of that ar sort of print hunt 


} 





out the root of the matter and lamented that ‘it was a sort of 
print Az could not well get along with with 

Thus called upon, | made a second essay, and succeeded 
though not without pain, in de ciphering enough of the text to 


give me a notion of the object for which the tract had bee 


n 


written It wasentitled ‘ An Address to the Owners of Slaves 
and could not, therefore, be claseed among those ‘incendiary 
publications which certain over-zealous philanthropists are ac 
cused of sending among slaves themselves, to inflame them into 











insurrection and murder. No such imputation could be cast 
upon the writer. His object was of a more humane and Chr 
tian character; it was to convince the master he was a r er 
and villain, and, by this pl ng of argu luce 
him to liberate his | The y ill consequer hat 
might be prodaced was, that the k might, prov d it fell 
into their hands, cc nee the | 1G f the « j ’ 

out that was a result for w t ter not . 

— he addressed himself only t it : ‘ 
ns as ut y like 
et to ree tt t ‘ 

oat t him 
1 d Is i s?alh ‘ . 
asphemer thie N vi mt ef h 
th art I IH : my 
1 ‘ 

the er * 

By ng ‘ - 
} At ‘ 
y (he masterar t er - - 
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ean se * Mab 

wa t i 

Here I paus r breat comps b wi 














eyes staring out of their heads. 





Astonish 
fear were depicted in their countenances. 
tered their brains. 





nt, susp , and 
A new idea had en- 
All opened their mouths, but Governor was | 
the only one who could speak, and he stuttered and stammered 
in his eagerness so much that | could scarcely understand him. 

‘Wh-wh-wh-wh-what dat, he cried: ‘hab a right; to fr-fr- 
fr-freedom, ‘case Gorra- matty no s-s-s-sell me 1? 


Why den, wh- 
wh-wh-iho 's slave 2 


Gorra-matty no trade in niggurs. 
you Pawson Jim, wh-wh-wh-what you say dat doctrine 2" 
Phe parson was dumb-founded. The diffic ulty was solved by 


an old negro, who rolled his quid of tobgeco and his eyes to- 
gether, and said, 


‘Whaw de debbil 's de difference ? 


I say, 


Massa Cunnel no buy 
us; \ve dorn him slave, ebbe ry nigga he-ah.’ 

Unlutekily, the very next paragraph was opened by the quo- 
tation from the Declaration of Independence, that ‘all men 
wece borm free and equal,’ which wag asserted to be true of all 
men, negries as well as others; from which it followed that the 
master’s claim to the slave born in thraldom was as fraudulent 
as in the case of one obtained by purchase. 

* Whaw dat?’ said Governor ; ‘ Decoration of Independence, 
say dat? Gen’ral Jodge Washington him make dat ; 
Gen'ral Tommie Jefferson, him put hand to it. «All men born 
free and equal.’ A nigga is aman! who says no to dat? 
come Massa Cunnel! to be massa den?” 

That question had never before been asked on Ridgewood 
Hill. But all nov asked it, and all, for the first time in their | 
lives, began to think of their master aga foe and usurper. The | 
strangely-expressed idea in the pamphlet, naniely — that none | 
but their Maker could rightfully sell them to bondage, and 
that other in relation to matural freedom and equality, had cap- 
tivated their imaginations, and made an impression on their 
minds not readily to be forgoften 


} 


i 


and 


How 


Black looks passed from one 
to another, and angry expressions were uttered; and I know 
not where the excitement that was fast awaking would have 
ended, had not our master himself suddenly made his appear- 
ance descending the bluff. 

For the first time in their lives, the slaves beheld his approach 
with terror; and all, darting upon the timber, began to labor | 
with a zeal and bustling eagerness which they had never shown 
before. But, first, the pamphlet was snatched out of my hand, 
and concealed in a hollow of the bank. Our uncommon indus- 
try —for even Parson Jim and myself were seized with a fit of 
zeal, and gave our labor with the rest — somewhat surprised the 
venerable old man. But as the timber was destined to contri- 
bute to our own comforts, he attributed it to a selfish motive, 
and chiding us good-humoredly, and with a laugh, said, ‘ That’ s 
the way with you, you rogues; you can work well enough 
when it is for yourselves.’ 

‘ Dat ’s all de tanks we gits,’ muttered Governor, hard by. 
‘ Wonder if we ha’ n’t a better right to work than Massa Jodge 
to make us?’’ 


This disaffection ripened into discontent. 
side created difficulty on the other 


Ill feeling on one 

: mutual suspicion begat en- 
mity, enmity on the part of the slaves ripened into mutiny — 

. ending in the massacre of the family of the master. But for 
this the authors of the tract were not to blame; O,no. They 
had appealed to the masters, not to the slaves, and it was not 
their fault if the latter got hold of the mischievous missile. 





Harvarp. — This college is one of the proudest monuments 
to the early settlers of New England — not the less honorable 
to them that it was of their own foundation. Had it been left 
toa gratcful posterity to erect something in commemoration of 
the character of those who crossed the wave to found an empire 
‘two hundred years ago,’ a similar fate to that which has befal- 
len the Bunker Hill Monument might have shattered their 
gratitude. 

‘Two Hundred years ago!’ It seems but yesterday that the 
Plymouth second centennial anniversary was celebrated. How 
proud a testimony to our ancestors is this short interval between 
the commemoration of the day of their landing, and that of the 
founding of Harvard. Verily they were a generation who felt 
the wise man’s admonition ‘ Get understanding.’ 

The services at the Meeting House — how that word savors 
of our fathers!—commenced with a solemn and impressive 
prayer by the venerable Dr. Ripley of Concord, a graduate of 
the class of 1776. He was the oldest graduate present, and is 
nearly ninety years of age. After the prayer, the following ode, 
written by Rev. Samuel Gilman of Charleston, S. C. was 
sung. 


Fair Harvard, thy sons to thy jubilee throng 
And with blessings surrender thee o'er, 
By these festival-rights, from the age that is past, 
To the age that is waiting before. 
O, relic and type of our ancestors’ worth, 
That hast long kept their memory warm ! 
First flower of their wilderness! Star of their right, 
Calm rising through change and through storm ! 


To thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 
From the home of our free-roving years, 

When our fathers had warned, and our mothers had prayed, 
And our sisters had blessed, through their tears. 

Thou then wert our parent — the nurse of our souls ; 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 

Till freighted with treasure-thoughts, friendships and hopes, 
Thou didst launch us on destiny’s sea. 


When as pilgrims we come to revisit thy halls, 
To what kindlings the season gives birth ! 

Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less privileged earth ; 

For the good and the great, in their beautiful prime, 
Through thy precincts have musingly trod, 

As they girded their spirits or deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair city of God. 


Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 

‘To thy children the lesson still give, 

With freedom to ihink, and with patience to bear; 
And for right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered error moor /iee at its side 
As the world on truth’s current glides by ; 

Be the herald of light and the bearer of love 
Till the stock of the Puritans die. 


The discourse, by President Quincy, was purely narrative ; 
and must, in the preparation, have required much industrious 
research. It will be published, and will furnish a valuable work 
of reference upon the history of the institution. 

Dr. Homer of Newton, of the class of 1777, followed the dis- 
course with a prayer. 

After the services of the day, the subscribers to the dinner 
sat down in a pavilion, tastefully and appropriately decorated. 
Gov. Everett presided, at the request of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements. Sentimentsand speeches we cannot give, because 
if we had room, the newspapers do not furnish them, having 
waived their right to the first news, in favor of the reporter em- 
ployed by the Committee of Arrangements. The following ate 
two of the songs. The ‘Carmen Seculare’ was sung by Alan- 
son Tucker Jr. and is said to be from the pen of W. H. Gardi- 


ner Esqr. of this city. Another was distributed about the table, 
but was not sung. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
Come youth and age, come grave 


Come all old Savvend’s line, 
And pour one honest, hearty lay 


and gay, 


To ‘auld lang syne.’ 
Chorus. 
To auld lang syne so dear, 


To auld lang syne, 
We ‘ll pour one honest. hearty lay 
To auld lang syne. 
O fields of toil! O scenes of joy ! 
O learning's livi 





g shrine! 
O dreams, O memories of the boy! 
O ‘auld lang syne !’ 
Chorus. 
We all have run about these braes, 
And sat beneath this vine ; 
And blessings on the golden days 
Of ‘auld lang syne , 


Caorus 


Ye rooms, ye hal! 





ye rough old bricks, 
Ye trees, ye walks of mine, 

How are ye hallowed by the dreams 
Of ‘auld lang syne!’ 

Chorus. 


clouds 


The 


Hope's stars 


of care have spread above 





ave ceased to shine, 
And seas of trouble round us flowed, 
Since ‘ auld lang syne.” 


THE BOSLON PEARL DEVOTED ‘TO POLITE LITERATURE, 

















Bui through the cloud and o'er the wave 
One beam has cheered our mind, 

The thought of our old hearth-stone here, 
And ‘auld lang syne. 


ee 





Chorus i 

a | 

CARMEN SAH CULARE j 

In doudie Yankee cantander \ 

Qui alicujus gradus lau- 1 
rea donati ' estis 


’ 





luni spectatissimi, 
Salvete, qui adestis 
Nunc rite 
Neca 


Peractis binis swculis, 


gratulandum cst 
bstinendum joco, 


—— 


Desipitur in loco. 
Ch 
Nune rite gratulandum est, 


rus. 
Nec abstinendum joco, 

Peractis binis seculis, 
De sipitur ia loco 


Majores nostri inclyti 


Quos vocant Pu 





unos, 
Errabant, fato profugi, 
Per menses, et per annos. 
Ad littus ubi ventum est, 
Spernentes egestatem, 
Condebant, opus maximum, 
Hane Universitatem. 
Chorus 


Hic hodie 


Novissiini nepotes, 


conveniunt 


Et senes cum juvenibus, 
Et pii sacerdotes. 
Prensare manus juvat nunc, 
Post annos, leu, veloces! 
Et bene notas, iterum 
Audire, et dare, voces. 
Chorus. 


Dam fluvii precipites 
In mare altum tendunt, 
Dum imber, nix et tonitru 
I. nubibus descendunt, 
Dum soliti Catalogi 
Triennes imprimantur, 
Dum literis Italicis 
Pastores exarantur. 
Chorus. 


Dum artibus ingenuis 
Tyrones imbuuntur, 
Dum fides, dumque probitas, 
In laudibus feruntur ; 
Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Duin vox, et aura, datur, 
Vigescat, atque valeat, 
Ansignis alma mater ! 
Chorus. 
Cantanda semper omnibus, 
Dum vox et aura datur, 
Vigescat, atque valeat, 


Insignis *lma mater ! 





Brown Usivensiry.— We are indebted to a friend for the 
following notice of the late commencement at this institution. 
Other friends promised notices of Harvard and of Amherst, but 
performed not, and as we happen not to be gifted with ubiquity 
we were able to be present at neither. 

‘The exhibition, instead of being confined to essays, ranged 
no lower than orations— a good proof of the superiority of tal- 
ent in the graduating class. No undue influence of imagina- 
tion, which generally strains the didactic productions of young 
minds, was observable ; and all the compositions were free from 
bombast, and marked with accuracy and depth of thought. 

‘The Latin Salutatory, unlike the prosing monotonous pro- 
ductions usual to such occasions, displayed a creditable know- 
ledge of the language of Virgil and of Horace, together with a 
great versatility of talent and sentiments. The Qualifications 
of a modern Reformer’ was an oration of manly, vigorous com- 
position, with a healthy vein of pungent satirical wit, and the 
author’s notice of ‘pale, bloodless Grahamism’ procured for 


him thunders of applause. He, also, by his emphasis and whale 
manner, evinced a thorough acquaintance with elocution. The 


poem, ‘ Paul in Athens,’ would advance in fame one already 
high in the literary world, for it displayed majesty of thought 
and great vigor of imagination, united with great chastity of ex- 
pression. The oration, ‘ The ultimate Success of Great Minds,’ 
was a smooth, polished work, gliding on to its peroration with a 
quiet clearness that also graced the manner of the speaker. 
The satirical poem on ‘ The March of Mind’ was the most caus- 
tic production we have heard for years. The author adduced 
the principal follies of the day in a most ludicrous manner, to 
prove that ‘ Mind’s March is onward.’ We must not forget the 
studied, yet easy and lucid oration on‘ The Decline of Pulpit 
Oratory,’ by the candidate for the degree of A. M. It was a 
highly finished production. 


great prosperity of Brown University — which will soon, if old 
Harvard is not aroused, bid fair to eclipse that venerable insti- 
tution. The Literary Society connected with the College cel- 
ebrated its anniversary in the afternoon, by an oration by Prof. 
Goddard of Brown University, and a poem by Dr. O. W. Holmes 
of your city. The oration was very creditable to the Professor, 
and the poem, airy and humorous, exhibited much ‘attic 
salt.’ 





Texas. — Tompkins, Cornhill, is about to issue in a neat 
pamphlet, Dr. Field’s narrative. Dr. Field was one of the very 
few of Col. Fannin’s command who escaped massacre, and his 
accounts of Texas, its prospects, etc. have been sought with so 
much avidity that a large edition, published at Greenfield by 
Justin Jones, has already been exhausted. Mussey, as will be 
seen by the proper department of to-day’s paper, has issued 
a work upon the subject. 

By the recent foreign news, it appears that the affairs of Tex- 
as have been called up in the British Parliament. After a des- 
ultory debate, in which the speakers on one side professed to 
fear ‘ that if the United States were suffered to wrest Texas from 
Mexico, Cuba would come next;’ Lord Palmerston, whose 
speech may be considered as expressing the views of the Brit- 
ish Government, stated the neutral position of the American 
Government in the matter, and expressed his opinion of the good 
faith of the U.S. Government. He thought that the possibility 
that Texas might be added to the United States was a subject 
that ought seriously to engage the attention of the House and 
the country, but he did not think that what had occurred afford- 
ed the House ground to address the Crown upon the matter. 


withdrawn by the mover. 

Dr. Bowring thought the British Government bound to remon- 
strate with the American Government against the introduction 
of any Slave State into the Union. 

Now we think Mother Britain bound to mind her own busi- 
ness. 
ncutral manner she does, and to watch her neighbor, the Auto- 











crat. Let the state of parties on the Peninsula, and the jus- 
| tice of the Spanish war be as it may, a nation from which co- 
horts are fitted out, on their own hook, to mingle in a neighbor- 
ing nations’ civil wars—those cohorts unacknowledged as 
British soldiers, but claimed as British subjects —complains 
with an ill grace of the interference of our citizens in the trou- 
bles in Texas. Let old nation weighing Britain take care of 
affairs and keep the ‘ balance of power’ where she has already 
spent so many millions — America will take care of herself. 
As to the question of slavery, that has already disagreeables 
enough involved with it, not to need the addition of insulted na- 
tional pride. 





Tue Wratuer. — If this season has not held out sweet in- 
| ducements for the blues, then no season within our short expe- 
rience can be said to have 
cucumbers, 


done it. Corn, melons, squashes, 
beans, dead! dead! dead! Housekeepers are in 
| trouble, and marriages are postponed. Talking of that misfor-' 
tune, we happened to hear of a case the other day, where the 
accident was not exactly attributable tothe weather. The guests 
| were assembled — the minister sat with hands crossed, waiting 
| for the credentials, the documents, which it is usual to examine 
and approve before tying the knot with the tongue, which, to 
| use a homely adage, cannot be untied wita the teeth. Mysteri- 
| ous whispers began to circulate, and indications of impatience 
were manifest. The pr length beckoned out of 
the melancl fact was stated that during the day, 
joy, or bothered by anticipation, had 


gal ‘ publishment,’ and he was urged | 


her was at 


ta 


the room, 








the groom, delirious wit 
| lost the certificate of his le 


‘In all the exercises on the occasion we have fair proof of the | 








An address to the Crown, the motion before the House, was | 


It is quite enough for her to take care of Spain in the || 
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Earon’s Benerit.— Our young townsman Eaton, has a ben- 
efit to-night at the National. He plays Othello — Mr Ayling 
another young Bostonian of sterling talent, is cast for Iago. Mrs. 
Anderson plays Desdemona, and Mrs. Pelby Emilia. This is 
such a cast as must command the attendance of those who like 
good acting. — The Drama of the ‘Fire Raiser’ is to be the 
first upon which the melo-dramatic facilities of the National 
Stage are to be tried. 





ITERARY NOTICES. 








Cunistianiry acainst Inripetity.—By T. B. Thayer. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey.-- Verily, we are to day in theological 
good fortune — seldom since our connexion with the press, hav- 
ing been so largely favored with books of a serious description 
in one week. We have no doubt that our readers will excuse 
our going into minute critiques — if they do not, we cannot help 
it —as the Pearl stands neutral on debateable points in religion 
and polities. The truth of the Christian Religion is with us, 
however, no debateable point, and we therefore earnestly wish 
well to this publication. The author we highly esteem as a man. 
He is a Universalist, but has in this work defended the broad 
ground of Christianity — leaving out his particular opinions up- 
on doctrinal points. It is clearly, modestly, and logically writ- 


ten — claiming only ( to throw together in as small a . space as pos- 


athBn, « ” ~ttnee 


expectation of nihing it a substitute for published works, but 
with the hope that it may serve as an introduetion to them.’ 
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Tuare Eras or Woman's Lire. By Elizabeth Elton Smith. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. — Some one of our cotempo- 
raries in noticing this work — two closely printed volumes in one 
for fifty cents — thinks the authoress cannot get much from it. 
Bless you my dear man, it isa reprint. Until the passage of 
the international copy right law, English authors cannot prevent 
the issue of reprints in this country —for which they receive 
It is acheap book — and an excellent one ; exhibiting 
thought, talent, judgment, and.so much experience and know- 
ledge of the world, that we know Mrs. E. E. Smith must have 
passed the sunny side of forty, be she who she will. We can- 
not recommend this work to those whoseek a book which they 
can read without thinking and feeling, but we do commend it 
to those who would rise improved even from the perusal of a 
novel. It is the work of a mind — has faults, to be sure, — but 
we have just read it, and are in no mood for pointing them 


nothing. 


out. 





A Trip to rue West ano Texas. By A.A. Parker. Bos- 
ton: B. B. Mussey. —This is the second edition of this work, the 
first having sold readily. It is accompanied by a map; the in- 
formation it gives is accurate except perhaps where the views 
of the writer, who is decidedly a Texan, give themahue. Those 
interested will purchase and judge for themselves. 





Aw Eanyrst APPEAL To Curistrans, on the Duty of making 
ye and Sacrifices for the Conversion of the World. By W. 
Brownlee. New York: John S. Taylor. — What its title 
ue Dr. Brownlee is a pastor of the Reformed Dutch 


Church. 

‘ Porrny an Enemy To Civit ann Reticiovs Linerty’ con- 
tains in its title an assertion which we do not believe. The 
author is Rev. W. C. Brownlee; publisher, John S. Taylor, 
New York. 

Piemen’s Tuovcuts on Revicious Epvcation. — New York: | 
John S. Taylor. — Rev. W. S. Plumer is Pastor of the first | 
Presbyterian Church in Richmond, Va. 

Tur Younc Rover. Boston: James B. Dow.—A clever 
little work by the author of ‘ The Way-Mark.’ Instruction of- 
fered to youth in a very attractive manner. } 

| 

Lity or tre Varney. New York: John S. Taylor.—A | 
reprint of a little English tale, which Rev. W. Patton highly 





| ton, 





commends. Mr. Taylor's publications ar with few exceptions || 


very neatly got up. 


| dence Hammond. 
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Ricurarpsoys’s Dictionary is published to Part VIII. It is | 
a magnificent work, and the manner in which it is issued pla- 
ces it within the reach of every body. J.H. Francis is agent for 
this city. 





Tue Kyicxersocker for Septembet.— Good number — 


| 
prose excellent — poetry so-so-ish. Some good poetry in the || 


number however. 





Mrstc. — A friend — we suppose — has left upon our table 
‘The Flag of Texas ' — dedicated to Gen. Houston. 
A. F. Winnemore, music by P. M. Wolseiffer. 


CURRENT NEWS 
~ We have before = a letter from Natchez, Miss., by which 
where he || 


} 
Words by 
| 





we learn that Mr. Thatcher Cotton, lately of this city, 
transacted business as a dry goods dealer in Hanover Street, 
was shot on Saturday evening, July 30th, by a young man in 
his employ, by the name of Samuel R. Hughes. The particu- 
lars, as re lated in the letter, are, that Hughes, who is said to be 
a young man of the first respectability, had, some two weeks 

ficulty with Cotton, who threatened to shoot him 
Hughes consequently armed himself for self 


previc us, a di 
‘at first sight.’ 





protection, and on Saturday evening, about 9 o'clock, they met 
on the landing. as Cotton was going on to the hill. It was quite 

dark, but Hughes observing Cotton in the act of drawing a pis- 
tol. fred at him and shot him. Cotton survived about an hour 





and Hogbes delivered humself up to proper authorities, was tried, 


and honorably acquitted. — Trans 








resignation of Dr. Skinner. The exercises 


a high intellectual order. 


were, 
The inaugural addresses of Professor 
Park and President Edwards more than answered expectation. 
Professor Heydock of Dartmouth College delivered an oration 
before the Rhetoical Society ; and a poem before the same so- 
ciety was delivered by Rev. C. 8. Porter of New York. 


Col. Wilson and a large portion of the soldier emigrants who 
accompanied him to Texas, have returned from thence much 
discontented, according to the Louisville, Ky. Gazette. They 
state that, notwithstanding their services, the government would 
not award the land promised. They also represent the morals 
and virtue of the Texans in no flattering light; theft and rob- 
berics being so common that they are almost an every day oc- 
currence. — Evening Star. 


Major Pierce, recently ordered to Florida, has had a severe 
action with the Indians under Powell, at Fort Drane. Having 
heard that a large body was entrenched there, he started with a 
detachment of 120 men, and surprised them in the morning 
about day break. A considerable number of Indians were killed, 
among them some noted warriors. The foree of the Indians 


| was estimated at 200, and the whites at 150. 


The ‘crack’ company of our uniform militia, the ‘ Light 
Guards,’ made a brilliant appearance yesterday, and attracted 
general admiration by their supurb marching and splendid brass 
band. The company wore, for the first time, their new brass 
breast-plates representing a tiger's head, i in honor of the T¥gers 
or boston, who treated them with snch princely hospitality at 
their recent visit to that city. — New York Star. 


Letters from London say that the King is very sick, but that 
it is not generally known. Victoria is very anxious to be mar- 
ried, and it is believed that when she becomes queen, her gov- 
ernment will be very liberal. The Duke of Sussex is her favorite 
uncle and will probably exercise more influence over her than 
any one else. — Post. 


Goop O_p Ace. — The Salem Register states that the Unit- 
ed ages of Mr. Jeremiah Trask and his four sisters, residing in 
Beverly, amount in the aggregate to four hundred and five years. 
The ages of the children and grandchildren of the same gen- 
tleman, now living would amount in the aggregate to nearly 
or quite a thousand. 


The Claremont, N. H. Eagle says that the weather has been 
so cold there the past week, that horses were obliged to have 
their feet soaked in warm water at night to prevent them from 
catching cold. 


The Memphis Enquirer says that three white men, with faces 
blacked and disguised, lately entered an Indian Cabin, within 
the nation, and robbed it of 1750 dollars which the proprietor 
had received for the sale of his lands. 


Postuumovs Fame.—Leaving a name to‘ point ‘a tavern sign, 
and ‘adorn’an omnibus. Shade of Cadmus! to have it mis- 
spelt too. MPecator stands in gilt letters onone of these unwieldy 
vehicles. 


Trxas.— The Kentucky volunteers have found reason to 
change their minds and return. The principal employment of 
the Texans seems to be to prevent the escape of their prisoner, 
Santa Ana. 


There is a Ladies’ Fair at Newton, to-morrow — the proceeds 
to be appropriated to founding a library for Mr. Hosmer's 
school. 


There were seventeen cases of Cholera reported at Charles- 


S. C., on the 3d inst., fiftcen of which were black persons. 


Three or four engine companies from New York are now on 
a visit to their brethren in Philadelphia. 





ee 
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G. W. Catter, Mid tlebury, 
I ‘lark, Dover, N.H., 

+ We hope to hear imme aan ly from these gcentlemen, as well as from 
all other persons who are indebted to us. 





MARRIAGES 





In this city, Charles BR. Clark to Mary Jane Smith. Edward Hedge to Pro- 


nto Lucinda Wilson. Renjamin Good 









» Mary L. Newmarch. T n Stacy to Ann B. Rollins. Richard 
lin to Mrs. Eliza Bell. Gee Hughes to Elizabeth B. Parrott. John 
dder, of Princeton, N.J.,t ella Meldrum. Johnson Lunt to Mary 





Rev. John Theodore Sabine, o 
T. Pay ne to J. Lawlor, of Dartmout 





Vt., to Marianette Dick 
Anthe ny Current to Sarah 





. Hosea Ballou, James R. Blaisdell, printer, to Rhoda T. Webster, 
N.u 





of Bon em. A nice slice of cake received.) 

At South , Adam Knox to Martha D. Locke 

At Charlestown, H. B. Stimpson, of West Rumney, N. H., to Farah A 
Edmands 

- Roxbury, James Williams to Maria A. Smith. 

At Dorchester, James Needham to Jane Norris. Joseph (. Doane to &u 
sannoh “mall. 

t Salem, Joshua &. Goodale, of New Orleans, to Plizabeth C. Conk 





on, Jeaac H. Jones to Caroline Whittemore. 









, Isaac R. Mitchel! to Lucy W. Firman, both of this city 
t way, Eibra Hemenway, of Framingham, to Mary Pond 
At ith Reading, Eben Avery to Harriet Gould 
At Dracut, John W. Crafts, of this city Mary Ann Wellson. 
































At West Bradford, Rev. James Radcliff Davenport, of New York, to Me 
table Woodward Newell 
At Rath, Otis Kimball to Margaret Rogers 
Atl nee, Samuel §. Samner, of this city, te Julia BP. Clarke 
atl smouth, N. H., Henry Bacon, of this city, Martha Wiggin 
At Penn's », Delaware (County, Pa., Thomas {1. Williams, of this city, 
to Emily F. Beach, of Gloucester 
At New York, Ernest B. Schneidier to Mary Louisa McKeige, late of this 
city 
ut Sangerties, N. Y., John R. R m, of this city, to Margaret Aon 
s, of Albany. 
DEATHS 
In thes city, Mre. Sally Foster (tm. George Greenoach, 2. Daniel Ral 
lad Tanner, 9m. Authur T on Todd, 1. Rinaldo Evander Hant.!. #a 
sannal Pitts, | Abby Flizabeth Cashman,Sm. Emma Jane Jennines, !. 
Samuel Sonna,!. Elizabeth Akarman, 16. Ann Maria Tucker, 22. Helen 
Angusta Lears, 1. Mary Ann Souther, 1. David Procter White, 4m. Rev 
Gostavas F. Davis, 37. Mrs. Elizabeth Weeden, 5. Caroline Bates Sum 
ner, 4 
Deat! * in the city last week, 4! 
At Chelsea, Benjamin H. Greene, 7 m 
Ati ry ary Peirce 
At Cambridgeport, Maj. Thor san Piste 57 
t sate. Thankful Cole uh y.* 
=a » Mien Cathar # Miller 
ester E moner 
t Glowcester Mire Lacy Chambertain, of Gainey, 34 


At Northbridge, Rev. Jona Crane, #1 


however, of | 





A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY 
Translated from the original 1 Ma ian by Natha 


OF ITALY 


august! aw 
24 »MO Vv AL. 4 


| R. L. BRUCE would take this method of informing his friends 


and customers that he has fitted up a new store opposite 
Marlboro’ Hotel, where he flatters himself that he 
can offer goods at such prices as will induce 
those in want to call before purchasing, 

















CONSISTING OF 
Watches, Clocks, Jeirelry, Spoons, Spectacles, Combs, Perfumery, 
Cutlery and Fancy Goo 
NO. 200 WASHINGTON STREET 
N. B.—R. L. 3. will attend himself to repairing all kinds of Watehes, Jew 
elry, Combs, Spectacles, &c. at very short not Charges moderate 
Any plain work done to order punctually aug ai6 Si 
Just published and for sale by B B. Mussey No 20 Cornhil n 
SHEPPARD LE 
anovel. ane lt eptf 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IMBRE .LAS, PARA 
SOLS AND WAL Bote CANES 
An extensive variety of the above articles for sale, wholesale or retail, by 
JOSEPH L. BATES, NO. 6 COURT STREET 
auguatl7 
rmePSTOCKS.7¢§ 


GLOVES—HOSIERY 


Gentlemen’s ready-made Linen, of choice 


BRACES— 
and hest work 





fabric 
manshtp, for sale by 


DARWIN CHAFFIN, 





At his Furnishing Store, No. 80 Washington Street, at wholesale and retald 
augustl? 3m 
NEW SEMAPHORIC SIGNAL BOOK. 


Just published and for sale at the Observatory, No. 
Wharf, the 


25 Central 








New Semaphoriec Signal Book, in three Parts, containing the Marine Tele 
graph System, with the noe nidix, the United States I graph ulary 
and embracing the Ho ad System; is appended t Boston 
Harbor Sign The abe ve adapted ise of the Bemaphoric Tel 
egraph, containing thirty thousand words, phrases and sentence numer 
cally arranged for purposes of general conversation at sea and on whore. t 
gether with the designating numbers of ail ve who have ack 


Marine Telegraph and Holyhead Signe als 











ENGRAVING, L ITHOG RAPHY, &e. 













Notice is hereby give n thatthe undersigned having diepe lof bie Engra 
ving, Lithographic, and Printing Business to Mr. THOMA%S MOORE who 
has for many years been in his employ solicit ove hit a continuasee of 
| the public favor, and respectfully recouu a eve 
| competent to condnet the busine PREM Is ‘4 i Y ae NE RE rOVORE a 
the old stand, No. 204, Washington Btreet. WILLIAM 8. PENDLETON, 
July 30, 1536 
N. B. All persons to whom the above may be indebted, will please ren 
der their accounts, and those w may be his debtors will particularly « go 
him by as early payment as poesible. Ww. . 
Orders in every branch of bu as Eogravings, Lithography, Xyvl- 
ography, Wood engraving, and « ription of Printing — respeetiully 
by THOMAS MOORE, sor to Win. §. Pendleton. 
m’s late Establishinent, 24, Washington Street, July Ky 














Eighth Edition of Shipwrecks onl Disasters at Ser a. 





(fe: bth edition of this | pular work I ret jesued from the 7 ry 
of 8. N. Dickinson, No. 62 Washington Street, where it may be had in 
large or small quantities, This volume of four landed and thirty two page *, 
12me, contains one hundred spirited engravings, t irty or forty of which are 
large, and at once convey to the mind the perils aod dangers of the wave 
tossed inariner while on the raging sea, or the ref et ful picture of speedy 

drives fur y On soune ck bound 

wining verr 1 




























many fave i 
— ga ever before 
me of “ i 
has contrit yuted greatly to its success, for ef } 
fear of contradiction, that it isthe cheapest k ever 
town and country are invited t all hej r 
on the mort liberal terme. 
following are some of ther e beentakenoful work 
{From the Boston D i t January 2 

Shiprorecks and 1k easte ra at Sea tu e of a volume pu hed hy 
Dickinson, No. 52 W str oo sie 
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SELECTED ARTICLES. . 





From the La:lies’ Magazine. 
THE MECHANIC'S WIFE. 
an you let me have fifteen or twenty dollars for 


« Ma. Linal, ¢ P 
09 { Mrs. Linal, as she entered her hus- 


Georgiana, to-day ?’ said 
po dear, with all my heart, if I had it, and could 
afford it; I was thinking, just as you came in, how I should get 
the money to pay Deacon Rand’s demand, which, you know, is 
due day after to-morrow ; ‘The Deacon can’t wait;’ you kuow 
he has waited over two ycars, and he told me the last time it 
was due, if I would pay him now he would take off two thirds 
of the amount, which is forty-five dollars. I am expecting in 
two sums of money, both will be about twenty dollars — fifteen 
Iowe the Deacon — and I want to pay something on our long 
account at the store; I expect every day when they will say 
they can trust me no longer.’ ; ; 

‘There is going to be such a party at Squire Noyes’ as is 
not every day, and I want to have Georgiana look as smart as 
any of them, and it will be a shame and disgrace if she can’t. 
J am wanted in the house; you may think of it as you will, the 
money I must have,’ said Mrs. Linal, as she left the shop for 
the house, where she had been called by one of her children. 

Before going farther in my narrative, I will give a brief out- 
Jine of this family. Mr. Linal was an upright, industrious, 
steady mechanic: when he married, he had about 1000 dollars 
free from debt, and a good trade; always blessed with health, 
it would be supposed that in the space of nineteen years, he 
might have been arich, instead of a poor man. But he had 
the misfortune of marrying one —of a high family, as they 
called themselves, because they had property, — whose educa- 
tion had not been unlike many females of the present day —a 
superficial knowledge of the more solid and usefu! branches 
which adorn and improve the mind, to give place to those of a 
more ‘ showy and fashionable kind,’ as Mrs. Linal expressed it: 
she was arrogant and vain, always flattered, and caressed by 
fond parents, in her youth, there being but three children among 
whom to divide their attention and property. 

We may easily conjecture something of her management, as 
a wife and mother; it may be said, however, there are many 
such educated females, who make sensible and judicious women 
— but the number is comparatively small: happy would it be 
for husbands and children if there were more whose happiest 
place is their home, in the bosom of their families — whose de- 
light is to see cheerfulness, peace, and contentment around 
them—to relieve the unfortunate, industrious poor, from the 
savings:of industry and economy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linal had been blessed with six children, all 
of them bright, interesting looking children ; the oldest, Geor- 
giana, the one introduced at the commencement of our narrative, 
was about eighteen. When achild, she possessed an active, 
inquisitive, and, I may say, intelligent mind, her age consider- 
ed; but her education, in latter years, had made her quite 
another person; instead of being lively, easy, social, communi- 
cative,she became, after a few quarters at the boarding-school, 
affected and sullen, always in trouble about her dress, fearing 
she should not be the first in society. Had she been as eager to 
merit that rank as she was to covet it, it would have soon been 
attained. 

Her mother, never discovering the error in her education, 
had pursued the same course with this daughter, with a great- 
er evil, however, attending this course — the love of display. 
Mr. Linal, as has been stated, was a poor man, although he 
was diligent at his work, early and late ; had he had an indus- 
trious, economical wife, he would not have said as he did, ‘If 
my debts were paid I should not have a farthing left.’ 

Such was the state of this family when Mrs. Linal wished her 
husband to give her fifteen or twenty dollars, to expend for 
Georgiana : already her clothes were too good for their proper- 
ty; but there was the Squire’s daugher, she had had a new 
dress which Georgiana had seen, on calling on Maria, and was 
then informed of the party she was about to give, and Georgi- 
ana was to be invited. 

She returned home with her heart full of the thoughts of the 
party, her dress, &c., and related the whole affair to her moth- 
er. ‘ Well,’ said her mother, after hearing Georgiana through, 
* you must have one of your light silks in order; I suppose you 
will wear one of them.’ 

‘ Indeed I shall not — I must have me a new dress!’ 

* Well, I wish you could, but I am afraid you can’t get it, if 
your father has not the money; for he owes, you know, at all 
of the stores where they have nice silks, and I am afraid they 
wont trust him; but if any body will lend him, he shall bor- 
row,’ 

‘Where is father now ?’ said Georgiana. 

‘Me has gone down to the store to get some necessaries: he 
did not leave his work till half-past nine to go, so he wont be 
back this some time, as it is two miles, and he has been gone but 
half an hour.’ 

‘You teli him he must give me some money, at any rate.’ 

‘ Well, you goto bed, my dear, and I will talk with your fa- 
ther to-night, or in the morning — it will do just as well in the 
morning.’ 

Georgiana was up sooner than usual, the next morning, for 
she was by no means an early riser — her mother thought it 
was not a good plan for young ladies to rise early —it gave 
them too much color — they were not so delicate looking. She 
asked her mother what her father said: her mother told her she 
just named the subject to him, but he was sleepy, and didn’t 
make her much reply.’ 

‘ Well, mother, go right out to the shop and ask him, for I 
am very anxious to know whether he has any money or not.’ 

‘ My dear, will you take care of my breakfast and things ?’ 

*O yes, go right along.’ But no sooner had her mother left, 
than Georgiana was gone too, for she did n’t love work, nor did 
she love care. The fire snapped out upon the clothes, hanging 
near, and burnt up two shirts of Mr. Linal’s, besides burning 
partially, a number of other things; the shirts, however, were 
the greatest loss, as they were new, and had long been needed, 
for it was difficult to find time to work for Mr. Linal. The 
house was much endangered, aud would probably have caught fire 
and been burnt, had it not been for little Ellen’s coming in, and, 
seeing the clothes in flames, run for her mother. Mrs. Linal 
sprang to extinguishing the flames, not wishing her husband to 
know their loss, as she felt she was culpable; but she found it 
impossible, and sent for him, and they soon had the fire extin- 
guished. 

Breakfast was soon on the table,and Mr. and Mrs. Linal 
sat silently down to their meal— Mr. Linal showing in his 
countenance the operation of his mind. Mrs. Linal now broke 
the silence, by exclaiming, ‘ See what trouble you have caused 
me! Ifyou could have answered me yes as soon as I went into 
the shop, I could have immediately come back, and seen to my 
things, and not lost all these clothes; but you must trouble me 
with your debts: I don’t want to hear any thing about them ; 
lam sure I brought you money enough, after my father died, 
between three and four thousand dollars. You ought never to 
deny me a dollar when I ask for it.’ 

‘Did I have any thing to do with the money ? did you not 
spend it as you pleased ? certainly you did. I worked as hard 
then to support my family as Ido now. Where it went I can- 
not tell; it never paid a debt, although it might have paid all I 
owed, and enough lett to buy me a house and shop.’ 

‘You do n’t know where it went to, do you? Why fifteen 
hundred dollars bought this great house.’ 

‘Yes, you did buy this great, old shell of a house, and give 
twice its value; but you must have it because it once, you said, 
was a ‘ fine situation” You know it has cost me a great deal 
to keep it in repairs.’ 

‘Tcan tell you, Mr. Linal, what became of the rest of the 
money —I spent it in visiting, journeying, and dress, as I used 
to do when I was young: I never regretted spending it so, al- 
though you said I should. | enjoyed it finely: you ought to 

think yourself a lucky man to have such a wile: just think if 
you had had to raise that money.’ 

“Supposing you had spent less,and put the remainder of your 
money on interest, and we had lived a little within our in 
would it not have been better for us now? should we 
more peaceful and happy ?’ 


come, 


not feel 


‘Yes, I know what you would like,—to have me live as they 
do over at Mr. True’s, in their ‘near, snug way, 
it. 

*O,I wish we did live like them. What a happy f 


family 
they are.’ Just at this moment, Georgiana came in, not know- 


> as you call 
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such disrespectful terms of our good neighbors,’ said the | saw cnough last nightto give me reasen to think he liked t , > ’ al economy, the duties of kines vered the ac t bef a 
‘Think, for a moment, how kind they have been to us— how eorgiana.’ , ad 20 ch : f different na i tl . : 
times he has lent me money when no oth ia. iI ' in ae Seepage tag? ee ee ee etna ceca, ee 
many times as lent me mo *n no other man woul } e ourt be hing hesi : . , ’ 
- ny & spate = no redogay: would: || There ougnt to be something besides dress to admire.’ true rament. That I might the m« Phe day of trial came, and Mr M . 
they are good, industrious, peaceable, kind people. Look at “Yet dress, you know. hdps to set off a person,’— and, look- |, exclus myself to these great objects, I resolved never f the jury. T vider wa . 
their children, what tidy, well-behaved, smart-looking ch Ir ont th } \ ' ’ ‘ } r ‘ Te : —— 
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‘Well, you must get some.’ 
‘Where shall I get it 3? 
‘Go to Mr, True’s and borrow it, said Mrs. Linal. 


flonr, and promised to pay to-day or to-morrow’ 

‘And so you would have me go without, would you?” said 
Georgiana. 

‘Now, my dear daughter, do try and study economy; I am 
very much in debt, know not which way to turn —the more my 
family dress, the more Iam dunned. There is my apprentices’ 
board to pay,’ continued Mr. Linal, turning to his wife —‘ if 
you could have boarded them, that would have saved me a lit- 
tle something; —I have no money to pay it, and it soon be- 
comes due, and must be paid, or they must leave their place, 
and their work.’ 

Georgiana, after a few moments’ reflection, burst out a cry- 
ing, thinking that tears might melt her father’s hard heart, as 
they had often done, when she had accompanied them with 
considerable noise, and a few threats that she would go toa 
convent, &c. Mrs. Linal wished she had never been married, 
she had so much trouble. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Linal, ‘I have no money, nor ean I get any; 
you must do as you can: if any one will trust, you can buy; 
you must go to the stores and see,’ — and, giving a deep sigh, 
left the house. 

Some will say he was a man of no force, or spirit, to yield 
as he did. Ah: he had in by-gone days endeavored to be mas- 
ter of his house —by persuasion and commands —by reason, 
and by flattery, but, alas! what a house! He had proved to 
his sorrow that it was ‘better to dwell in the wilderness, than 
with a contentious and angry woman,’ 

In what a deplorable situation was this family —nought but 
anarchy and confusion reigned; but Mrs. Linal laid all these 
troubles to her husband. She told Georgiana to wipe up, for 
they should go to the store; they were not to be disappointed. 
Ann shall get the dinner — she was the daughter next to Geor- 
giana, aged 13, — who was very capable and had done the chief 
of the work, for they could keep no help butashort time. Miss 
Georgiaha was a very difficult lady to please; they would not 
‘put up,’ they said, with all her notions. 

The ladies started off in better spirits than at the breakfast 
table, but not so good as if they had had 50 or 75 dollars with 
them. They directed their course to the shop they thought 
most probable of success ; it was a shop just opened, soliciting 
patronage, and had a pretty good stock on hand, all favorable 
to their wishes. They found the two partners very polite and 
attentive — quite urgent to have them buy — all very essential 
qualities in a good salesman. 

Mrs. Linal said they were so very willing to trust, and things 
were so very cheap, how could she help buying! They kept 
fetching them goods, and she bought, till she found her bill was 


eighty dollars: about half was for Georgiana. 
Eighty dollars for a rich man was not much, bus c-~ a«- 


Linal it was a greatsum,; a sum spent where there should not 
have been a dollar — it was unnecessarily expended. Georgiana 
needed not these clothes; she had rich dresses, too good, as 1 
again repeat; but her mother, unfortunate woman, had not been 
rightly: educated; she placed a wrong value on dress; she 
thought more of that than she did of the mind, manners, tem- 
pers, and dispositions of her children —children I say now, al- 
though they did not receive the care, the younger, especially, 
which children generally do. Mrs. Linal thought only, or 
principally, of Georgiana’s getting well marricd, as she used 
often to say to her husband. ‘ Who knows but what Georgiana 
may marry a rich gentleman? She is called very handsome, and 
when she puts on a handsome dress she looks handsomer still. 
She had often repeated this language to her daughter, thereby 
cherishing this love of flattery and show. They did not think 
“the plainer the dress with greater lustre does beauty appear,’ 
neither did they believe ‘favor is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain.’ 

In about a week from this time they were invited to the 
Squire’s. Nothing occurred unusual in this family during this 
time, one circumstance excepted, which I shall note — discord, 
confusion, and neglect of aflairs was common. The descrip- 
tion given in Scripture, of a good wife, would be inapplicable 
to Mrs. L. ‘She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.’ 

Sabbath morn, as Mrs. Linal and Georgiana were discussing 
the taste the ladies displayed in their dress at church, litile 
Ellen came running to her mother and said, ‘Now ma, you 
will tell me what you drinked bread and wine for, —as she 


me; now you a’nt dving nothing, wont you tell me?’ 

‘Let go my gown, and go away, my child; Iam busy, don’t 
ask me any questions.’ Looking at her child, and seeing how 
grieved she was, she said, ‘Go and ask your father.’ — He was 
reading a sermon that had been lent him by one of his neigh- 
bors: 
morning to stay at home, and take care of the children, for it 
was communion, and she would by no means be absent. 

‘ [do n’t profess to know,’ replied Mr. L. 

‘Well, if you are not a professor, can’t you tell her some- 
| thing ?’ 

‘Ican tell her for what purpose the sacrament was institut- 





swer.’ 
| ‘And so you would say Iam nota Christian, would you? 


| put on their bonnets and went, leaving little Ellen and her 
| question unanswered. 
At length the day arrived forthe party. Mr.and Mrs. Li- 
| nal attended; the evening was fine, and there were present a 
number of strangers, friends of Squire Noyes. There was a 
cousin of Maria’s, from Philadelphia, a fine, genteel looki: 
young man — a descendant of a very rich and respectable fam- 
ily, and in extensive business — all of which had been told 
Georgiana. She was desirous of being introduced, but the 
| evening was faradvanced before there was an opportunity. 
‘You have quite a number of strangers present this evening,’ 
| said she to Maria. 
| them. What young gentleman is this talking with Miss Eme- 
line True?’ 
‘It is my cousin, Mr. Hurd: I will introduce you, if you like.’ 
Georgiana, without making any reply, moved towards him, 
| which Maria considered the same as‘I thank you, I shoul,’ 
and introduced her. He stopped and chatted with her a short 


time: she 





was very sociable, and as he cast his eye over her 
dress, not because he thought 


more of dress than mind or de- 





por ment, but as it is common 
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‘I have not been introduced to any of 


‘borrowed some there yesterday, to pay for my barrel of 


|| Mr. Linal invited him iow the house. Thinking at first hard- 
| ly proper to call on so sight an acquaintance, he declined; 
but Mr. Linal urged, for he knew how disappointed his wife 
and Georgiana would be if he did not call. Mr. Linal walked 
With him to the house; they met Mrs. Linal at the door, smil- 
ing, and very happy to seeMr. Hurd ; but she gave her husband 
2 look which told him hehad better go back to the shop. Mr. 
Hurd spoke of his fine walk that morning — how he enjoyed 
living in the country, &e 

‘Georgiana likes to walk, very much ; she has gone out now, 
in pursuit of flowers,’ said Mrs. L, 


Va 





* Then she is fond of flowers 

*O yes! she has a great knowledge of plants — quite a botan- 
ist.’ 

After he had been in about half an hour, Georgiana made 
her appearance drest likean actress. After the usual ceremony 
of introduction, Mr. Hurd endeavored to draw Georgiana into 
conversation, in order tosound her good sense and jud 
The first subject he introduced was her walk. Said he, ‘ What 
success did you meet with, in your walk this morning?’ 
‘What did you say, sir!’ — for Georgiana’s mind was on the 
looking-glass she had broken in dressing her — thinking it was 
a bad omen, and she did not hear ; and had she heard she would 
not have comprehended it without some explanation, for she 
had taken no wall, and knew not what a story her mother had 
been telling. 

‘I have been telling Mr. Hurd you have been walking out 
this morning, and now he wants to know what success,’ said 
Mrs. Linal. 

*O, I did not understand — I did n’t go far, it is so very un- 
pleasant to go out alone, and there are so many fences and 
bushes in the way, and the wet grass; indeed, I am very fond 
of the city, and prefer living there much to the country.’ Mr. 
Hurd was glad to hear her say that, for he felt then, ‘if you 
will, you shall live in a city all your days:’--yes, it must be 
owned she deceived Mr. Hurd’s good sense, as she had others, 
many others, for her countenance betokened modesty, cheerful- 
ness, and complacency of temper: these good qualitics had 
interested many — but they were disappointed on acquaint- 
ance. 

Mr. Hurd, as he went into his uncle’s office, in the evening, 
found a number of men very much engaged in story telling: 
he stopped to listen — found it was Mr. Linal’s family of whom 
they were speaking, and his then dear Georgiana. They had 
brought their accounts to leave them, and among them was the 
gentleman of whom Georgiana bought her dress; he, it seem- 
ed, had started all the others by accidentally speaking of the 
extravagant bill they had run up at his store. Very much to 
his surprise he was informed that Mr, Linal was not worth any 
property; and, being unacquainted with Mr. L., had not so 
much feeling as those who bad lived by him, and knew how 
hard he strove to get a living. He sued — then others felt that 


ont. 











expressed it, — you have said good many times you would tell | 


he had not been to church—his wife told him in the | 


| ed: she asked, I believe, why you drinked, and that I can’t an- | 


‘I shall not judge you.’ Just then the bell rang, and they 


with strangers, when they meet, | 


they could not lose their debts, and they took from them every 


: ~ i Seen Be Mar Rm Teed wee vary munch aston- 
ished to hear such truths related, though he considered, at first, 


they were slanderous reports, raised out of envy and malice — 
but he saw that his uncle gave credence to them. As soon as 
there was an opportunity, he asked his uncle what these stories 
meant — ii they were true. 

‘They mean so much I should have told you them before you 
had taken another walk,’ said his uncle. 

Squire Noyes was a man of great discrimination and pru- 
dence ; his judgment was sought atter by all; and as soon as he 
expressed these words, Mr. Hurd’s love for Georgiana vanish- 
ed. ‘I cannot,’ said he,as he walked from the office to the 
|| house, ‘fulfil my engagement to ride out with one of so vain 
and weak a mind. I detest such vanity, such pride and mean- 
ness.’ His uncle overtook him, and they passed into the house, 
‘I shall return home, I think to-morrow.’ 

‘Indeed, said his uncle and aunt, ‘ why, I thought you were 
going to stay several days longer.’ 

‘I did intend it, but I believe I must return to-morrow. 
They were a little surprised, but his uncle soon imagined the 
cause. 


Mr. Hurd retired to his chamber, and wrote the following 
laconic note: — 
§ June 6th, 183—. 
*Miss Linat,—I shall leave town to-morrrow, and cannot 
fulfil my engagements of riding out, and taking tea with you. 
J. Hurp.’ 
ix months from this time, there had been a great change in 
the Linal family. Mr. Linal was fast declining under a pul- 
|| monary complaint, which was thought to have been brought on 
by anxiety of mind, together with acold. Mrs. Linal had dis- 
covered the error in her education, by poverty,—for they 
were reduced to so low circumstances as not to have the ne- 
cessaries of life. The neighbors gave willingly to Mr. Linal; 
| but their charity was attended with plain words to her, which, 
| at first, very much enraged her, but after consideration she was 
} 
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|| convinced of their truth, and they made a lasting impression 
|, on her mind, and caused her to give her other children differ- 
| ent instruction, 

Georgiana remained at home a long time, friendless, as it 
were, with the exception of Emeline True. She was a friend 
to every one; while she was at school in Philadelphia, she 
|| spoke of Georgiana toa lady, who sent for her to come into her 
\| family fora seamstress, Which was a great benefit to her, both 
as it regarded pecuniary assistance, and improvement. Geor- 
giana was invited with the family to Mr. Hurd’s wedding 
party. As she entered the door, Mr. Hurd was heard to say 
to his wife,‘ There is the lady I fancied myself in love with 
, but fortunately I found her out before it became fixed. 
She would have ruined m 











forever, she was of so vain and weak 


JUDGMENT OF RHADAMANTHUS. 


| By JAMES 





K. PAULDING 


Ose day, Rhadamanthus, the stern and wise judge of the dead, 
shades, passing sentence on the crimes, follies, and 
tues of the human race, that flocked in myriads to his awful 
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: . mind she wasa f echild. Mrs. L. felt not a litt] . 
ing what had happened, or that breakfast had been ready, so | ed when she discovered him conversing with Georgiana 
engaged had she been in looking over, and arranging some of || for she was confident he must soon be captivated by her charms 
her clothes, which she often did, as dress was her idol. || Mrs, Linal said to her husband the next morning, ‘You ee 
: - “a . 4 < - = = : - ———— - ‘ tT g, o as 
Overhearing her father’s praise, bestowed on the True fami- | very unwilling to get Georgiana any thing new; but we don’t 
ly, as she came in, she asked him if it was real’y them, of whom | know what will be the effect of that dress yet. Mr. Hard 
he was speaking —that odd, uncouth, unfashionable set! For | would n't marry a lady unless she could make something ft 
my part, I know of but one commendable quality about them, }, 80 appearance. A man of his taste— how much he Sines as 
and that is their honesty, for they don’t know enough to be | himseli <i 
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otherwise. é , ‘He can afford to dress — but why do you talk of Mr. Hurd? 

‘Iam very sorry indeed, Georgiana, to hear you speak in ji @ gentleman just come to town!? 
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expiated in the region of howling darkness the crimes of a 
At length there approached a proud, stately womar 

ad carelessly in attire not the most cleanly, her cap on one 
hands begrimmed with ink, and a hole in eiher 

Pride and conceit sat on her brow, and she was 
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of their affairs to the purpose of making them an industrious, 
| comfortable, and wealthy people; but he added recreations and 


| devotion, indeed, but also for business -- answering the purpose 


daughters were all happily married, and living a life of virtue 
in the midst of their children, 

The lady of the six folios listened to this detail of modest | 
usefulness with unutterable scorn, but far ditferent were the 
feelings of Rhadamanthus, who nodded and smiled approbation 





e. 





‘ Approach,’ cried he to the mother of six children, 
‘ Thou’ addressing himself to the former 


tshy | 


thy 


writer of six folios. 
© Thou that hast made thy husband happy by thy cares a 


| economy, and thy children useful to their country by thy pre 


cepts and example, pass into the region of the blest, and enjoy 
thy reward in an eternity of happiness. ‘But thou’ — and he | 
frowned majestically —‘thou hast preferred the quill to the | 
spindle; to instruct mankind rather than teach thy children the 
ways of virtue; and to be the mother of six musty books, 
rather than of as many sons and daughters, to honor their 
parents, serve their country, and worship their God, thou shalt | 
return again to earth, where thy punishment shall be to give 
advice that none will follow, and write books that none will 
read,’ : 

The happy mother passed into the region of bliss, and the 
instructor of nations returned to the earth with a resolution to 
write another folio, contesting the decision of Rhadamanthus, 
and pointing out the abuses of hissystem of jurisprudence. 





From Rev. 0. Dewey's Travels. 


RECREATIONS, 


But let me detain the reader a little on leaving Paris, with 
some thoughts on the subject of recreation, that often presented 
themselves to my mind amidstthe scenes which I have witness- 
ed on the Continent. It is asubject wich among us in America, 
seems to need something more than a passing comment; which 
needs, indeed, a more thorough discussion than I can pretend 
here to give it. 

There are other things, indeed, belonging to this life, anu 
constituting the largest portion of it. There are grave duties 
and serious tasks. There are the toils of industry, the caleu- 
lations of business, the cares that spring from the domestic 
relations. There are hard studies; or that no less intense 
energy of mind that is required to meet those trials of virtue, 
or those assaults of calamity, which in one form or another, it 
is the fate of life continually to encounter. But Heaven has 
not ordained, man cannot endure, perpetual application either 
of the bodily or mental powers, — Amusement, and the culti- 
vation of taste—the indulgence of our natural sensibility to 
what is beautiful in form, delightful in sound, and graceful in 
motion — was as truly designed to have its place in life, as 
labor or study. 

Thata plan of life embracing these objects is accordant 
with Heaven’s wisdom, is evident from its own express and 
recorded example. When the Supreme Being chose a people 


taba hic neenliax care h d not limit bis wise supervision 


embellishments to life. 

The Jewish feasts, festivals, or holydays, let it be remem- 
bered were of Divine appointment. They were numerous, 
also, compared with our Protestant indulgences of this kind; 
being eighteen festivals in the course of the year, and some of 
them continuing for several days. They were occasions for 


of the great European fairs; for mutual and friendly inter- 
course among the tribes; and for feasting, music and danc- 
ing. 

‘The harp and the viol, the tabret and the pipe, and wine, 
were in their festivals;’ and Miriam and the daughter of 
Shiloh, the beautiful ones of the land, let forth their dances. 

The expediency of such intervals of recreation has been 
acknowledged and acted upon by all nations, and we are the 
first who seem to doubt it. Labor grows wearisome, and life 
grows dull, without amusement. The general health, the 
physical energy of a people, demand seasons of relaxation. It 
is an observation of philosophers and physicians, and it is too 
obvious, indeed, to need their authority, that in proportion as 
public sports and games die out among a people, it loses flexi- 
bility of nerve, strength of muscle, and the power of adaptation 
to the various emergencies of war, danger, and difficulty, such 
as life is continually throwing in our path. And the mind, in 
like manner, is liable to become too rigid and contracted in the 
perpetual effort to grasp the same objects, the same studies. It 
is liable to want flexibility, to want expansion. It is lilely to 
become the residence of low conceit, of rooted prejudice, of a 
stern creed and a sour bigotry. 





From the Barber of Ban'ry. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, | 
‘Prase your worship,’ said the eldest of the accusers, ‘this | 


bey an’ iny son Ned were at work yesterday, an’ they Aad some | 


words comin’ home which nobody then took much notice of. || 


Sut this morning it so happened that I went to work in your | 


honor’s piatee garden agreeable to ordhers. It was early an’ I | 


expected to be first upon the ground, which I knew to be || 


pleasin, to your honor, but I was overtaken on the road by 
so the three of us went on together with | 
our spades in our hands.—When we come into the field it wa 
just dawn. ‘Stop,’ says this man here to me, 
don’t you hear groanin?’ ‘I heard something,’ says I; ‘ but 
made nothing of it, thinkin’ it was the wind.’ 


these two neighbors ; 


the dusk o’ 
‘ 





‘Tis not the 











wind,’ says he, but some one that got a bad hurt, an’ there they 
are!’ Sure enough at that minute we scen this boy bere | 
thryin’ to make off with the pitch-fork here —in his hand, but 
we pinned him. Little I knew what use he was afther puttin’ } 
it to. Iwish I had no more to tell— it’s dear I earned your | 
lordship’s piatees. We found my poor boy a dead corpse in 
the furrow, ’an there’s the villyan that done it.’ 


The two other witnesses beingexamined, corroborated in all 
its cirenmstances the evidence given by the first. 


Having 
patiently heard ali they had tosay, and finding that they had 
the man in the very act, Moynehan seemed 
It 


not detected 


desirous to dismiss the case was true. he said, they had 

















found a man on the spot with the bloody wezpon in his ban 
and with his hands on the dead body. This and his precipitate 
flight when seen, and the disagreement the previous evening 
2 mstances, yet they did not amount to actual 
f he called on the prisoner for his expla- 
b 
The unhappy man tarned pale and red alternately, ar 
re as bh n had been already fized. He a 
lispute ed all the circumstances deposed 
et he attested heaven that be was who 
Z s j 
he field d he, ‘to my work, an’ I found 
fore me in the fnrrow, an’ the pitch-fork lym’ a nea: 





it, ax ile I was feelin’ him w see if be had any life, the 
people come upon me. | ron, becanse | was afeerd the; 
and I took the pitch-fork in my fright.’ 
Mr. Moynehan, who seemed affected im the strongest manner 


twas I done it, 


y the poor fellow’s anxiety, was so far from judging him 
guilty, that he peremptorily refused to issne a warrant of 
committal, and I 


| bis influence to dissuade the friend 


a8 of 


the deceased from proceeding farthur against the prisoner. | 
Tv this however, they would by no means listen. They con-! 


sed al 





have tried to-day. May I request to kt 
such extraordinary — persey 


name ? 


ow your reasons for 


rance —t wive ho harsher 


‘My reasons are at your lordship’s 
Moynehan, ‘ provided that I have your solemn wor 
nott 


ay 


service,’ ar red Mi: 


we? 
d af honor 


lifetime.’ 


without hesitation, ¢ 


livulge them 


judge 


in my Ow? 





‘ve him the promise he 

‘LT admit my lord,’ said Moynehan, ‘ that this ease had all the 
streneth of circumstantial te 
essary ; but I could not in conscience ¢ 


for Lam mysecr the slayer of the deceased 


tiimony which you considered 


he nvict the prisoner, 


The judge started back in horror 


‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ it happened on that morning that I was in the 
field before any of my workmen. The deceased was the first 
who made his appearance, and I rebuked him for his noek 
Being a man of hot temper, he answered me with more than 
equal warmth, and I Jostall command of mine. I struck him 


— he returned the blow — I held the pitehfork in my hand, and 
with one blow more I felled him to the earth 
and in |e 


I ded in terror, 
brought befor 
Judge whether I had not reason to be constant in my 


’ss than one hour after the prisoner was 
me. 
verdict of acquittal,’ 

The judge kept his promise; but from that day f ard he 


was much more cautious in rece iving circumstantial evidence 


rw 


on a capital charge. 





~ Dr. William Ingalls, Jr 
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3 OOM at No. 8 Somerset Place, where he may be found to attend to the 
& duties of his profession. uly 13 dine 
—_—. - ———___—. 
Encyclopedia Americana, 

A COMPLETE sett of this work, bound strongly in sheep, gilt, for sale at 
a very low price at No. 88chool Street yi 
Prose and Verse. 

FEW copies in extra binding for sale at the publication office of the 
Pearl, No. 8 Scho treet jt eptt 
B. Devereux, Jr., 
D* GNER and Engraver on Wood, No. 47 Court Street, up stairs, Bos 
fon. june2l Om 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
| pee sale at the office of the Boston Pearl, No.8 School Strect, a fow 
doors from Washington Sircet july 2? uf 
Sanford Mason, 

Ete an ord Painter, has removed from No. 46 Washington Street to No 
2 Graphic Court, rear of No, 219, same street jon uf 
Corrected Proofs, 

FEW copies for sale at the publication office of the Pearl, No. 8 
A 


School Street unel eptt 





Miniature Painting, 
RB. SCIOENER, Miniature Painter, No. 19 Joy's Building, (nearly oppo 
oe site the Post Office,) Boston junel * 





Francis Brinley, Jr., and Charles Gilman, 

{OUNSELLORS at Law, Bangor, Maine. Refer to BE. A. & W. Win 
/ chester, Faulkner & Reed, Thomas A. Dexter, Eeq., H. H. Hogge 1, 

18] july6 Gime 








Terrible Tractoration, 
‘hristopher Caustic, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physician 
nd member of no less than nineteen very learned noc 
& Bchool Street, july2o 


Wanted Immediately. 
EVERAL active lalds from sixteen to nineteen years of age to go into the 
country as ageuts for a periodical. at chances will be given to 
such as come well recomended for honesty, affability and gentee! address, 
Others need not apply. Applications may be made during the present 
week at No. 8, School Street. 


N 






, 
’ 


















Book and Fancy Job Printing. 
ANNING & PISHER, No. 9 8chool Street, execute every description 


of the above on the most favorable terme and im the neatest style 
Having a great variety of Fancy Job Type from the New York and Boston 
Foundries, they fatter the ca 8 that their style of Job Printing cannot 
be surpassed in this city or in New York. ‘They also execute Gold Print 





ing, particularly Mat T ps. Having been at considerable expense, and hav- 

i some time in this latter department, they think they can give 

Satisiaction. Specimens may be seen at their office 
Card printing after the English patterns 


1500 Boxes Fancy Soap. 
UST received, from the Baltimore Bo 
oft Fancy Soap, ainong which are the 


junel of 





anufectory, a large assortment 
ollowing ; 100 boxes Florida Roa, 



















100 boxes citron soap, 100 boxes Montpelier soap, 100 bo Atlantic seap, 
100 boxes Vandalier soap, 100 boxes shaving cakes soap, W otto of rose 
shaving cakes soap, 100 boxes Clairmont soap, 25 boxes pellucia soap, 25 
boxes toilett soap, 100 boxes variegated soap, 25 boxes alinond sony > 
boxes palin soap, boxes transparent soap, 0) boxes oriet r 
100 dozen shay t each 





ake 
For sale at invoice prices, by Hovey and Pratt, 35 


eet 
junel eptf 








Circulating Library, Books, Stationary, Fancy Goods. 
bY, fem ULMAN, No. 2% t re Routh of Bui 


2 Washington Street, six dor 
iner Street, has on band a general assortment of wehool ber 














venile works, and fancy goods, and is dotly receiving Ue new 
hon 
Also, constantly manufacturing blank books of every dercriptior 
W. U. having a Bindery connected with the above cetablishinent ready 
to execute binding in its various branches 
N. B. — Particular attention paid to binding music, gentlemen's Litre 
newspape veriodicals, pamphlets, &c. &e. Papers 





the best manner, at 
july’7 ly 


8, 
Business an 


d visiting carde engraved and 
short notice. 


Orders solicited 


Railway House, Milton, Mass. 
MPHE subscriber respectfully informe the public that be has taken a lease 
of this extensive house, and newly refitted and furnished it thre ut 
t e necessary for the accommodation and comfort of trav 





printed im 





















































ler urties and boarders 
A grove, with pleasant walks, a garden, awings, &c ore 
with this established, and ite 1 t yto the eity tier at ne 
piace of resort for those who may desire to spem! a shor time away from 
t nfusion and sultry ait of a crowded place of t ne 
The bowling alleys have been newly relaid, and guod attendance provided 
The larder will be stored with the st of prov re, a hae ‘ 
us th PABONS 1. The bar wil he kept eupplie } nes 
lnquors i stabling for horses. SILAS HAL jumed tf 
Squantum House, Quincy, Mass, 
own establishinent is reopene r the o n by the sub 
r the direction ¢ i 
shave been mad ' ‘ tall with t 
cl oductions of Ue sea and sand, w Ww vod up at ahort 
we 
The bar will be stored with the best of wines tb re al ve tne! 
A large stat con ted w the esta he t 
tiunodation of those w re an exeur a the selagedle in 
the harbor, or fishing. The | alleys are in gos I 
Gee ton ei ruvided, and every precaution taken tor 
delightful spot agreeatle to thoee who may vinit it for the purpese of recs 
a a unocent en nt HORACE FNOW 
Xquanta uy OF ele 
Stone House, Lowell. 
t f giv vice that thie erta hmert rr 
any, reasvy ian vements having been « 
Sime HT ‘ } t halfa « (rot the ¢ 
) tories and the ter 100 of the ratiroad, « 
the Nas iene r 
i cenery of the city and country, the Merrimack river, ar 
Pr ket e sand walke in the vicinity of the bea ree ° 
t New i tad t ‘ md « ’ f 
sae furnished during the « vee 
& t 1A v up : 
» ve ’ convey eenge free of exy 
a n aia leparture e¢ 
G W LARRARTS 
Palmer, Jones & Blake, 
= und) Perfaurners, ander the American House, offer for 
folios gar es of wn manufacture z 
( gne water in bottles 121-2 stoSi Th. F : ' 
Hongary, orange flower, iris and rore waiere; bay : ‘ 
0 rang wut nee violet, + £ ' r 
, k of rear ' 
“ j r r 
* and almond past r «, Pres 
ry plaster, g k 
. ‘ pastes ng f I 
Pd el os yf ef 7 F 
ad ‘ 0 ige ‘ untua £ f e 
i ‘ rouge, & Also ¢ Fr ' 
of bed t oi 
‘ e n gia then, ar. & 
Daniel C. King’s 
Ww! PAALT . * k an nee . 
ni, » “ clon Mireet, & Where omy 
- acleried stock of Fres i ‘ 
‘ ates gettle ‘a " 
amiets, ca t Zz ar. & 
-- the teovet fas male theatte * 1 
ard O06 OT im © 
’ lend fue r r 
~ 4 + wae soot 
i Kk and ¢ f @ stocks every 
i ere ‘ gloves. with « ’ 
castor.» rf } . 
*) and pert . ve r , " 
A tienarve . of superwr Pre eed Log Ieee 
Rubber beck ar vilk, cotton and linen easpendere 
Age ariety ted Eoghan, Prench, Chee, lode i : 
x 4 cravets. Seatly bemme Wrought « 
- wa 2 ta ent ian * a “ke 
. 2 hair brushes, p- erye J ft 
er we vnbrellas, ac. & sis cuec *: 
<7 fot @ geutleman « warir as ce e hs 
@ the the lowest prices, whoiceale aud rete 








